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THE GREAT 

WALKING 

MOVEMENTS. 


Llamas on an English Farm 



The llama is a native of the Andos, blit these two babies have never seen a mountain for they 
wero born on a Bedfordshire farm, where this picture of them with a little friend was taken. 


A MAN OF GOOD 
COURAGE 

NEW STRENGTH FOUND 
IN A DARK HOUR 

How George Scapini Faced 
the Horror of the War 

VICTORY EVERY DAY 

Of all the brave stories we hear of 
courage and endurance among men some 
of the loveliest are those which deal 
with the heroism of the blind. 

. .There lives ,today in France a yqiing 
man who, though totally blind, is a 
lawyer of repute and a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

His name is George Scapini, and France 
may well be proud of him, He was only 
eighteen when, as a soldier in the war, 
lie received a bullet in the head wliiqh 
robbed him for ever of his eyesight. 
So young and lighthearted lie was in 
those days that at first he hardly 
realised his misfortune. It was only 
weeks later that a small incident brought 
it home to him. 

Choosing the Better Part 

On the first day after lie had returned 
to his mother’s house lie was left alone 
in the drawing-room, and while trying to 
get his bearings was tripped up by a 
chair so that lie fell. It was not a serious 
fall; but it showed him how dependent 
on others he was. At that moment he 
knew what it was that had happened 
to him, and he rose from the ground 
determined to face 'the thing squarely, 
and to decide once for all what was to 
be his attitude toward it. 

There were two possibilities open to 
him. One was to take his calamity 
lying down and to resign himself to 
being ruled out of things for the rest of 
his days, a damaged piece of goods no 
one had any use for. The other was 
to pay no attention to his blindness and 
to live out his life as if nothing had 
happened to him. Bravely he chose 
to face life like a man. 

Receding Prison Walls 

Little by little ho learned to find his 
way about without a guide. He went 
swimming with his friends ; and one day, 
to the surprise of all, he climbed on to the 
diving-board and leaped head foremost 
into the water. 

On that day lie felt inexpressibly 
happy, for it seemed to him as if the 
prison walls liis blindness had raised 
round him had suddenly receded, tie 
also started riding once more, and it 
was another red-letter day for him 
when he rode out for the first time 
alone without a guide. 

He went back to his interrupted studies 
and, taking a law degree, became a 
barrister. It must be confessed that 
at first he had very few; briefs ; there 
seemed to be a prejudice against employ¬ 
ing a blind man. But he did not let this 
discourage him, and after a while he 


was accepted in this field as on an equal 
footing with his seeing colleagues. 

Two years ago he decided to stand for 
Parliament; and once more his con¬ 
fidence in himself was justified. The 
constituency to which he presented 
himself was completely won over by 
his eloquence and charm, and he was 
elected with a large majority. 

And so George Scapini, who today 
might be an embittered man, chafing 
against a paralysing and incurable 
disability, is a radiantly contented 
person leading a most interesting life. 

“ Being blind is not exactly fun,” he 
says, " but I look on it as just an 
obstacle which must and can be sur¬ 
mounted anew every day. I have 
discovered that one can see in other 
ways than with one’s eyes—that, in 
fact, every particle of our body can be 
made to see, and to see, if possible, more 
clearly and deeply than mere eyes can.” 

Lately this energetic man, not content 
with riding, swimming, pleading in the 
Law Courts, and attending Parliament, 
has added modelling to his many hobbies, 


and lias made marvellous portrait busts 
of his young wife and his friends. One 
who visited him not long ago has brought 
away an unforgettable picture of this 
hero standing in the centre of a beautiful 
study, its walls lined with books in 
Braille, crooning happily to himself 
while his sensitive fingers were lovingly 
working the soft clay. 

A MONSTROUS THING 
British Ships Please Note 

it is good to learn that more and 
more oil-burning- ships arc being 
equipped with separators to prevent 
the distribution of oil-refuse on the 
high seas. Sea-birds everywhere have 
been suffering dreadfully from this 
evil, as C.N. readers know, and un¬ 
fortunately the majority of oil-burning 
ships still take no precautions. 

The number of British ships fitted is 
now only 190, which shows how many 
remain unfitted. The discharge of oily 
water is outrageous. • It not only kills 
birds and fish but fouls the seashore. 
It is an altogether intolerable thing. 


NEW HOPE FOR THE 
COUNTRYSIDE 

THE ELECTRIC CABLE 
PROBLEM 

A Discovery That Will Help 
to Save the Landscape 

HIGH VOLTAGES UNDERGROUND 

The vast network of high-tension 
electric cables now spreading every¬ 
where in the countryside has greatly 
exercised the minds of those who love 
our English landscape. 

In some cases they are not necessarily 
ugly : 1 often at a distance we have seen 
them marching majestically across the 
Downs and have thought them impres¬ 
sive. Why they cannot all bo as beau¬ 
tiful and graceful as the Marconi aerials 
on Scdgemoor we cannot for the life of 
us imagine. These aerials near Somerton 
actually appeared to us as we passed 
them the other day as things of beauty. 

Spoiling a Great Scene 

But it is not always thus. In some 
parts they cross the fields and entirely 
ruin the view that thousands of people 
have loved all through their lives. 

It is happening now that these high- 
tension cables, having to cross the 
Darcnth Valley in Kent, arc being taken 
across it at one of the loveliest points of 
all, so as entirely to ruin the view of the 
valley from the entrance to Lullingstonc 
Castle. We understand that Sir William 
Hart Dyke, who has kept Lullingstonc 
Park as a matchless piece of Kent for 
half • a century and has a group of 
famous oaks at least five centuries old, 
has been unable to change the course of 
these cables or to have them put out of 
sight. It is a shame. 

We are informed that there have 
hitherto been technical difficulties in 
the way of taking high-tension cables 
underground, but wo hear that this 
difficulty no longer exists, and that it is 
possible to bury these cables out of sight. 

Cables in Oil 

The towers from which the overhead 
wires are suspended vary from 72 to 98 
feet, with a span of about 900 feet. The 
voltage of the current they carry is 
no less then 132,000, 

Such highly-suspended wires are likely 
to prove a source of danger to people 
flying, and that is one of the problems 
that must be dealt with. To have a net¬ 
work of such cables over a city like 
London is well-nigh impossible, ■ and, 
thanks to a recent discovery, it seems 
likely that cables carrying this enormous 
voltage can now be laid underground. 

The cables are laid underground in 
oil, which acts as a sufficient insulator, 
and some of these cables are already 
being laid between, outer and inner 
London. It is true that it is costly, 
but in cases where cables ruin the 
countryside, and a short distance under¬ 
ground' would save a famous scene, the 
money should be spent. 
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AIRSHIP GROWS 
LONGER 

And Puts On a New Coat 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO R101 

While R ioi has been resting in her 
shed at Cardington she lias grown and 
has been made a more efficient vessel in 
readiness for her flight to India. 

A new bay lias been added amidships, 
increasing the length of the vessel by 
50 feet; and she has alst> received an 
entirely new coat to replace the old 
fabric which had shown signs of wear. 
R 101 is now the biggest airship in the 
world, with a total capacity of five and 
a half million cubic feet. She is capable 
of lifting 166 tons including her own 
weight,'an increase of 15 tons having 
been gained by the alterations. 

The improved R 101 has also the 
advantage of extra power without any 
addition to the number of her engines. 
Hitherto one of her five engines was 
kept solely for the purpose of reversing, 
so that during ordinary flight it was so 
much useless weight being carried. Now, 
however, this engine and one other have 
been replaced by two new engines in 
which the problem of reversing has been 
solved. They can be used for forward 
or backward flight at will. 

Although R 101 is the first big airship 
to use engines burning heavy oil a small 
quantity of petrol has been carried on 
board as fuel for tiny engines that were 
used for starting-up the big ones of the 
compression-ignition type. A satis¬ 
factory starting-u£ engino_ of this tyge 
fins' now ocen produced and is at work 
in one of the engine cars. Later on simi¬ 
lar engines will be fitted in the other 
cars and then R 101 will be entirely free 
from petrol, 011c of the greatest of all 
dangers in the air. . 


THE LITTER PIT 
How the French Scout Does It 

As soon as French Scouts arrive in 
camp they set to work to dig a very 
wide and deep pit, and each day every 
scrap of litter is collected and thrown 
into it. . 

Before they leave camp the pit is 
carefully filled in and all unsightly 
wrappings, torn paper, and sardine tins 
are buried so deeply that floods and 
hurricanes could not make them an 
eyesore again. 

Jacques Yigouroux, a Scout of the 
Gironde district near Bergerac, has sent 
us a copy of his Scout magazine, the 
Lighthouse of Lakano. It is a very 
cheerful and enthusiastic little paper, 
and gives us a vivid picture of camp life. 
Boys from all parts of France meet and 
become friends. They take great pride 
in their cooking and follow the British 
custom of porridge' for breakfast. 

■ We hear that they are not always so 
successful when cooking rice, for some¬ 
times they forget to stir it and great 
lumps of stickjaw attach themselves to 
the bottom of the saucepan ; but hunger 
is the best sauce, and probably the rice 
disappears in time. 


MODERN MUSIC 
FESTIVAL AT LIEGE 

Performers That Came 
Out of the Ark 

YOUNG ENGLISHMAN’S 
SUCCESS 

This year it was Belgium who enter¬ 
tained the modern musicians. > 

Belgium is celebrating her centenary 
in most of the large towns, so the music 
festival added to the many other 
attractions in Lidge, where a first-class 
Wembley has been built for the celebra¬ 
tions of-Belgian independence. Other 
hotels were so full that a floating hotel 
was moored in the River Meuse, and on 
this occasion live musicians came out of 
the ark—but the music they played 
certainly did nothing of the kind ! One 
piece was so new that the comjioscr 
didn’t even finish it in time to be 
included in the programme. • 

Fireworks 

Only brass band music was played at 
the first concert, and a young Belgian 
named Maurice Schoemaker had his 
piece .called Fireworks performed. How 
should one know that clarinets can turn 
out'cathcrine wheels ? But if you write 
twirls of little notes mounting upward, 
three at a time, and get 15 clarinets to 
play them you will be surprised at what 
happens. Then little flutes called 
piccolos, given half a chance, will easily 
make you think of soaring rockets too. 

Next day the musicologists (the 
musicians who make a study of music) 
had it all their own way, with a concert 
that had music written as far back as 
the 13th century. Strange were the 
trumpet notes trailing after the voices 
at a safe though uncompromising 
distance of a fourth. 

Young William Walton, not yet 
thirty, had the biggest success of the 
festival with his Viola Concerto, which 
was played most beautifully by Mr 
Lionel' Tertis. When the composer was 
rehearsing his work some of the 
musicians in the orchestra asked him to 
write concertos for each one of them, 
so well does Walton understand every 
instrument, and at the concert they 
applauded quite as much, if not more, 
than the audience. 

The Steel Foundry 

There was a terror-striking piece called 
The Steel Foundry, written by a young 
man called Mossolov, with a real 
sheet of steel in the orchestra that had to 
be hammered to make the music sound 
as realistic as possible; but in the end 
the only real thing was the hissing of 
listeners as they hustled out of the 
concert hall. Nobody can say that our 
best of Presidents, Professor Dent of 
Cambridge, does not give every kind of 
modern music and young composers of 
every nationality their chance. 

Next year this , annual and. inter¬ 
national meeting of music lovers is to 
take place at.Oxford, so we have plenty 
of time to arrange a festival which may- 
rival the wonderful performances .that 
we have taken part in abroad. This will 
bo the first time that it has fallen to 
England to entertain this Society of 
Modern Musicians. 
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TALE OF A DOG 

PEGGY ALIAS QUEENIE 

The Rise of a Character in 
a New Play 

DUMB ACTOR’S STORY 

Away down in Battersea not long ago 
a photographer might have been seen 
making his way along Lithgow Street. ' 

' In this street lives little Gladys Higgs, 
who, being very devoted to her dog 
Peggy and having just been given a 
penny, decided to spend, it on having 
her pet’s photograph taken, 

Today that photograph—-cheap and 
indistinct though it may be—is the most 
greatly-prized possession of the Higgs 
family, for Peggy has suddenly risen to 
be one of the most-talked-of West End 
stage stars. 

This is how it all came about. The 
Higgs family, who live not far from the 
Dog’s Home, are in such humble cir¬ 
cumstances that they were unable to 
afford the necessary licence, so on the 
Wednesday following the taking of the 
photograph poor little Gladys went with 
an aunt to take Peggy to the Home. 

The Parting Kiss 

Here lost and unwanted dogs can be 
taken,at any time, the lost ones being 
placed in large pens in the hope of being 
reclaimed or sold ; the unwanted ones 
waiting, if worth keeping, to be bought 
by new owners. 

Poor Peggy ! As the kindly keeper 
tried to take the shaggy-coated little dog 
■ down the steps leading from the office 
to her alio ted place in the second kennel 
in one of the railway-arch stables she 
strained so hard at the lead that her 
little mistress ran back up the steps to 
give her pet yet another kiss. „ 

Luckily, as is often the case with the 
temporary inmates of the Home, there 
is a happy ending to this story. It 
chanced the very next day that Mr 
"Bernard Howard, the stage manager of 
the Globe Theatre, went to the Home 
to find a suitable dog to bp included in 
\ the cast of a new play, and, after looking 
at the scores of dogs .there, decided that 
: Peggy,was the most suitable one for the 
part of Queenie, a New York tenement 
; mongrel. 

A Joyous Meeting 

Newspaper journalists naturally found 
this an interesting item of stage news,, 
so Peggy’s photograph appeared in 
several of the daily papers, one.of which 
•happened to be seen by Mrs Higgs. 

" Why, surely that’s our .Peggy ! ” 
she cried, but, hardly daring to believe 
her eyes, she made inquiries' at the 
Dog’s Home, and on hearing that it 
was really so she went next day to the 
Globe Theatre on the chance of seeing 
her pet. , As luck would have it. she 
. timed her: arrival just' as the cast, 
including Peggy,' was : coming out from 
rehearsal for lunch,; 

.What a joyous meeting that was, for 
Peggy (now Queenie) danced, excitedly 
round her former mistress, covering her 
face with kisses and poking her hose 
into the coat pocket that so often had 
contained sweets for her. 

A Happy Ending 

Her part on the stage is an easy orie ; 
no tricks to be gone through, only the 
normal life of a dog owned by an animal 
lover in a poor New York slum. And 
her life off the stage is certainly a doggy- 
enviable one, made up of excellent meals 
of biscuits and bones, of exercise and 
sleep, while her company during the 
week-ends is eagerly competed for by 
other members of the cast. 

But there is even more good news, for 
when the run of the play is over Peggy 
will not be dismissed, but is to become a 
member of the,Globe Theatre Company. 


NO PEACE UNDER 
Arms 

Getting On Too Slowly 

When Mr Arthur Henderson made 
his appeal for peace to the League of 
Nations Assembly it might have been 
thought that he was carrying coals to 
Newcastle. The League exists for peace. 

But when he plainly told the Assembly 
that it was getting on too slowly with 
the work for which it was founded he 
spoke with the voice of the people. The 
League’s machinery creaks slowly along 
because the deep desire, the keen 
anxiety, of the common people that 
there shall be no more war cannot pierce 
through the diplomatic usages and the 
official representatives with which the 
League’s proceedings arc swathed and 
swaddled. 

The voice of the official representatives 
is loud at Geneva. The still, small voice 
of the common people can hardly be 
heard for it. 

Mr Arthur Henderson made himself 
its loud speaker when he reminded the 
League that it was created for peace ten 
years ago, but that very little progress 


How Much More ? 

t is observed in South Africa 
that while the I-eague is 
busily engaged in securing the 
path of peace the nations are 
equally busy in straining after 
power and hegemony, interpret¬ 
ing the triumphs of science and 
civilisation in terms of instru¬ 
ments of war, and generally 
evincing a frame of mind which 
is neither in conformity with the 
spirit of the League nor conducive 
to the maintenance of peace, 
except at the point of the sword. 

South Africa, in its anxiety, is 
beginning to think of asking 
Europe: “ How much more arma¬ 
ments ? ” and when that ques¬ 
tion is put Europe will necessarily 
stand embarrassed, not knowing 
what answer to make; South 
Africa desires peace, not arma¬ 
ments, and in so far as depends 
upon her she is determined that 
peace shall be a peace of all and 
maintained by methods of peace. 

Genual Hertzog at Geneva 


has been made toward the general dis¬ 
armament which alone will secure peace. 

The Governments are pledged to 
peace. Two years ago they promised to 
consider the reduction of armaments and 
to make a convention to secure it. But 
the convention lias not been made, and 
competitive military preparations are 
still going on. That is no way to secure 
peace or even to begin to secure it. 

Security and disarmament are inter¬ 
locked, Mr Henderson declared, but the 
process of making disarmament a reality 
and not a phrase is so slow that the 
peoples of the world are growing 
impatient and doubtful of the good faith 
of those who talk about it so much yet 
do .so little. 

The people do not want to stop war 
when it has begun but to prevent it from 
beginning. Disarmament, not on a 
petty or a local scale, is the only thing 
which can secure the lives and happiness 
of the present generation and of its 
children: The longer the delay, the 
harder the task. 


END OF SUMMER TIME 

' Summer Time ends on Sunday morn¬ 
ing, October 5. All clocks should be 
put back one hour on Saturday night. 


THE ASSEMBLY MOVES 
HOUSE 

- ,The hall in which the League Assembly 
has been holding its session this year is 
the one in which the annual Conference 
of the International Labour Office has 
been regularly held since 1924. 

It is fitted up with all the latest 
appliances for enabling delegates, press, 
and public, to listen to speeches in 
whichever one of half a dozen languages 
they may happen to choose, a marvel¬ 
lous arrangement which would have 
been counted as beyond the range of 
possibility by the Genevese who put up 
and first used tfie building 73 years ago. 


THINGS SAID 

Snowdon was entirely spoiled for me 
by the disgraceful litter at the top. 

Mr A. L. Anthony 

The obvious substitute for military 
training is Scouting. ; 

Headmaster of Leighton Park School 
I thank God for a remarkable change 
in the spirit of journalism since-’ my 
boyhood. Canon Scott-Moncrieff 

The man who cannot get enthusiastic 
about his business lias no business to 
be in it. Sir Francis Goodenough 
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Riding the waves • Zoo’s new lion cubs • The reed harvest 


The Surf-Riders—Surf-riding has been a popular pastime at Diarritz this season, enthusiasts 
riding at great speed on planks on the crests of waves. Hero is a happy party of them. 


Lighthouse Goats—The lighthouse-keeper3 at Dungeness are assured of a milk supply 
for they keep their own goats. Here some of the goats are being brought in at milking-time. 



A New Roof Ganio—A “ cradlo M with which cricketers prac¬ 
tise fielding is used by St Paul’s Cathedral choirboys in a 
new gamo called Cradle Fives, played on the roof of the choir- 
house. A dropped catch gives the opposing side a point. 



The Reed Harvest-- This Is the time of tho reed harvest on 
Romney Marshes. The reeds grow in ditche9 that drain the 
marshlands and are cut by harvesters and carried to the 
farms, where they are used for thatching barns, and so on. 



Liner Above the Treetops—A scale model of tho Mauretania 
has been set up on a platform at the National Physical Labora¬ 
tory at Teddington to discover how a liner’s wind resistance 
can be reducod. Scientists are here seen studying It. 





The Car of tlia Future ?—Sir Dennistoun Burney, the designer of ni00, has produced a car 
Which Embodies ideas on stream-lining that have proved efficient on the giant airship. The 
new car, here seen passina aloha Bond Street, has Its engine in the rear. 



Two New Londoners—The London Zoo now has two fine young lion cubs which have arrived 
from Kenya Colony in East Africa. Juja and Caesar, as the cubs are called, have taken kindly 
to their new home, and seem to delight In posing for the admiration of visitors. 
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TROUBLE IN THE 
BEE WORLD 

Great War in Hungary 

600,000 VICTIMS 

Dy Our Hungary Correspondent 

There is trouble among the bees of 
Hungary. 

, As so often happens in the world of 
men, economic distress has led to war 
and crime and bloodshed in the world 
of the bees. 

: But, you will exclaim, economic 
distress with bees ? Surely they, at 
least, might be supposed to be immune 
from worries of that kind. Even though 
it cannot be said of them that they 
toil not, one would think that their toil 
would bring them a fair competence so 
long as there are lilies in the field and 
roses in the garden. 

Bxit that is just the trouble. There are 
no lilies in the field nor roses in the 
garden ; or at least, there are not so 
many as there should be, the unusually 
dry summer this year having played 
havoc with the vegetation. Conse¬ 
quently the honeycombs are empty or 
only half-filled, and the distracted bees, 
already feeling the pinch, try to raid 
each other’s stores and fight desperate 
battles, leaving thousands of little 
corpses strewing the field. 

A Sympathetic Government 

There are 400,000 beehives in Hun¬ 
gary, and reports from all parts of the 
country put the number of casualties (in 
the war of bees there are no wounded, 
only killed) at 600,000. So low has 
hunger brought the survivors that 
there have been those among them who 
have not shrunk from following the 
example of their lazy and disreputable 
cousins the wasps, and stealing the 
syrup out of the preserved fruit jars of 
human housewives. Touched by so 
much distress the Hungarian Govern¬ 
ment has placed at the disposal of bee¬ 
keepers six wagonloads of sugar to feed 
their little pensioners. This is but a 
drop in the ocean, however. It is said 
that at least a hundred wagonloads 
would be needed effectively to relieve 
the prevailing famine. 


AIR LINKS WITH THE 
ARCTIC 

Canada is pushing farther north to 
the Arctic Circle—by aeroplane. 

An aeroplane now flies in two days 
from the nearest station on the Canadian 
National Railways to Herschel Island in 
Mackenzie Bay" north of the Arctic 
Circle. The journey of 1500 miles has 
hitherto taken several weeks. 

This is one of the crowning examples 
of the way in which the empty lands of 
northern Canada, which on the biggest 
maps look so empty of names and have, 
in fact, solitudes a"s marked as Siberia, 
are being brought within reach. 

This year nearly,.j00,000 passengers 
' will make journeys on the commercial 
airways of the Dominion,' which has 
88 companies operating 445 planes from 
77 aerodromes.' 

The airways are the feeders of the 
great trunk railways running East or 
West across ..the continent, and, like 
tributaries which the winter cannot 
freeze, are bringing more and more of 
northern Canada farther south. 


AN OPTIMIST 

There is one thing that gives me con¬ 
fidence, which should stimulate the faith 
of every one of us—it is the fact that 
Great Britain still stands at the top of the 
world for the honourable manner in 
which its large industrial and commer¬ 
cial concerns are directed. 

. Neither America, Prance, Italy, Ger¬ 
many, Russia, nor a,fv other country 
can show such a high standard of in¬ 
tegrity on the part of those who under¬ 
take the direction of great manufacturing 
and financial concerns. Lord Colvvyn 


The Troops on 
the Saar 

One More Scar of War 
Healed 

Five minutes were sufficient in 1030 
for the League Council to settle a matter 
which in 1927 kept the Foreign Ministers 
of France and Germany facing each 
other implacably across a table through¬ 
out a whole day and inflamed the press 
of both countries. 

The question then was of how many 
men should form tlie Defence Force for 
the railways of the Saar Territory which, 
by the Council's decision, was to 
replace the French troops. Nothing in 
the Treaty of Versailles justified the 
existence of this Defence Force, and to 
Germany it seemed to be simply a 
continuation of the military occupation 
under another name, a continuation 
quite unnecessary in view of the entirely 
peaceful attitude of the Saar people. 
Dr Strescmarin’s plea that the number of 
men proposed should be diminished front 
eight to five hundred met with no 
response, and he lost the day. 

An Unwanted Defence Force 

Now, this September, the Council was 
asked to abolish this force, as also the 
Railway Committee which had been set 
up at the same time; and press and public 
poured eagerly into the Glass Room of 
the Secretariat to hear the result. 
Briefly the' facts were stated : that the 
Governing Commission of the Saar had 
declared itself ready to accept responsi¬ 
bility for safe transport and transit on 
the railways and had stated the measures 
it would take, and that the Council was 
asked therefore to withdraw the un¬ 
wanted Defence Force. 

Dr Curtius, successor of Dr Strescmann 
as Foreign Minister of Germany, stated 
that this arrangement would give great 
satisfaction to the people of the Saar ; 
M Briand declared the French Govern¬ 
ment was solely interested in the safety 
and freedom of transit; the press hastily 
left the room to send the news home to 
their respective countries, and the 
incident was over. 

Thus one more of the shackles set upon 
Germany was removed, one more of 
war’s wounds was healed, one more 
gesture of reconciliation was made 
between two great nations. The world 
docs move, in more ways than the one 
meant in that defiant whisper of the 
immortal Galileo, and everyone of us 
can help or hinder its motion according 
to our thoughts and actions. 


'THANKS TO THE LITTER 
LOUT 

Edinburgh and its citizens have lost 
a delightful privilege which long has been 
accorded to them on the Drcgham 
estate because the privilege has been 
abused by a few. 

On this pleasant land many a half 
holiday has been spent by honest and 
thrifty Edinburgh folk. But those who 
are neither honest nor thrifty have 
littered it with broken bottles and the 
debris of their picnics to such an extent 
that Sir I’crcy Radcliffe, who is in com¬ 
mand of this military area, has closed it 
to all. 

He did not take this step without 
notice. ITe wrote some time ago to the 
Lord I’rovost of Edinburgh complaining 
that fences were being broken, and that 
the broken glass scattered about was a 
danger to men and to horses exercising 
on the estate. But litter and the Litter 
Lout continued rampant. Because of 
them thousands of Edinburgh’s holiday¬ 
makers will be shut out. 

There are two remedies for the evil 
which proves so hard to scotch. The 
first is a basket for the litter. The 
second is some more drastic receptacle 
for the Litter Lout. We hardly like to 
suggest a handy pond, but unless the 
public itself deals with the nuisance it 
has only itself to blame if it is the chief 
sufferer from the litterer’s crimes. 


Sir Thomas and 
His Shamrock 

Loss and Gain 

Shamrock did not bring luck to Sir 
Thomas Lipton. In none of the four 
races that she sailed against the 
American yacht Enterprise did there 
ever appear.a chance that, she might win. 

But if. she and Sir Thomas had to 
leave the America’s Cup where it has been 
for 80 years she brought back something 
worth having, and that was the heart¬ 
felt sympathy of the Americans. 

They did not want to lose the famous 
Cup, but they certainly would have 
liked to see old Sir Thomas Lipton, who 
has tried for it so hard and so long, come 
a little nearer to winning it. As it is, 
though we must admit that the 
Shamrock was outbuilt, out-manoeuvred, 
and outsailed, we can at any rate 
declare that no British yachtsman and 
no British yacht could have tried harder 
or done better. 

The conditions, though the American 
yachtsmen who hold the Cup have done 
their best to make them more equal, are 
too stringent. It is not that the crossing 
of the Atlantic is too severe a handicap, 
but that a British yacht has not the 
time or opportunities to overcome the 
handicap of strange waters. 

In other contests return visits are 
always made. We should like to see an 
American challenger over here. 

YOUTH PREPARES 
Assemblies in the Making 

Four days before the opening of the 
League Assembly another Assembly met 
in Geneva and carried out a programme 
in true League style. 

It was very international. A girl from 
England opened the ceremonies, as 
acting president of the Council; a youth 
of France was elected President by 
votes dropped into an upturned hat and 
counted by two young men from Ru¬ 
mania and China; a German made the 
first speech. Fifteen countries were 
represented, and those taking part had 
no preparation beyond what coming 
together in a summer school gave them. 
Doubtless they had had experience of 
speechmaking in their own colleges and 
universities ; doubtless, too, this first 
impromptu Assembly of theirs will be 
a cradle from which some of them will 
emerge some time as full-fledged Govern¬ 
ment delegates to make their way to the 
League platform. 

THE NEW HANDY MAN 

On one day in Sheffield the men in 
the fire station : 

Found a lost child in an hour. 

Supplied blood for transfusion at the 
hospital. 

Got a horse out of the canal. 

Gave first-aid to a girl who had fainted 
in a neighbouring factory. 

Soothed a woman who ashed for a fire¬ 
man to quieten her noisy husband. 

But there is no record that on that 
day anyone asked them to come round 
and bath the baby or put out a fire. 


THE OLD FOLK 

Some people grudge buying a penny flag 
on hospital day. But there are others. 

Into Blackburn Infirmary the other 
day there walked an old man with a 
little gift of £ 8 . 

Some years ago his wife had been 
well nursed there, and they have been 
scraping together all they could save 
from their Old Age Pensions ever since. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Petrarch . . . . . . Pe-trark 
Sachs ........ Zahks 

Torrigiano . . . Tor-re-jah-no 
Uranus. ...... U-ra-nus 
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GERMANY’S 
ELECTION SURPRISE 

An Unsettling Result 
WHAT WILL SHE DO WITH IT? 

The German General Election has 
surprised Germany and Europe. 

The election was caused by the last 
German Government being too weak' 
to collect taxes sufficient for the nation’s 
needs. It had been formed by the co 
operation of several parties, but they 
were unable to pass their financial plans. 
It was hoped that the election would 
give them greater strength. The result 
is that the parties from which the I 
Government was formed have been 
further weakened, though they still have 
a small majority in the newly-elected 1 
Parliament. That, however, is not the ■ 
surprise. It might happen in any elec¬ 
tion anywhere. What has astonished 
all onlookers is the sudden appearance of 
a practically new party, strong in num- > 
bers and uncertain in its aims and 
methods. ’ 

Herr Hitler ! 

In the last German parliament there i 
were 12 members out of 491 who‘called, 
themselves National Socialists, and 
accepted as their leader Herr Hitler, am 
Austrian by birth, who had been politic, 
ally active in Bavaria and had suffered 1 
imprisonment as a revolutionist. In the; 
new parliament Herr Hitler has 107 
followers out of 576 members. His is the 1 
second in numbers of the many German 
parties, the largest having only 143! 
members. It is clear that this sudden 
appearance of a strong party in the. 
German parliament, under an energetic' 
leader with daring views and no respon¬ 
sible experience, may have a disturbing 
effect in Germany and give rise to difficul¬ 
ties with other nations. 

Germany’s Good Sense 

The general good sense of the German 
people during the twelve years that have 
followed the Great War has been 
acknowledged throughout Europe. They. 
have helped reasonably in tho rebuild¬ 
ing of a mutual system of peace. They 
have shown a wise restraint at home, 
and have won the respect of their neigh¬ 
bour nations. All Europe wishes them 
well, and sympathises with them in 
their difficult task of paying their way 
and solving the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment that confronts them, as it con¬ 
fronts most of the nations. Whether 
Herr Hitler and his party will be a 
danger to Germany is one of the secrets 
of the future. If they are judged by 
their electioneering speeches the out¬ 
look is'ominous for Germany and for 
Europe. There are plenty of German 
parties with more practical good sense 
who may combine to keep them in 
check, but the plain fact is that tho 
German General Election has put more 
difficulties in the upward path of the 
German people. 


TURNING SALT TO GOLD 

John Pearce, who for twenty years 
pushed a barrow of salt for sale through 
Wolverhampton streets, had all the time 
a secret concealed in it. 

The secret was that there was money 
in salt. . There was not very much. The 
gold grains among the salt were few and 
could only be collected very slowly and 
heaped up by living very carefully and 
spending very little. That was John 
Pcarpo’s plan. 

When he died he left ^jiCoo behind him' 
in Shipton Street in the poorest quarter 
of the town. He kept it in a tin box. 

Part of the money he left to the 
hospital for a cot in the Children’s Ward 
and part to a church, the day school of 
which he had gone to when a boy. 

So perhaps we may say that the grains 
of gold that John Pearce found in the 
salt were really carried in his heart. 
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C.N. Map Showing Man’s Animal Helpers All Over the World 



DOCS OF THE ARCTIC 
In Labrador, Alaska, and 
throufihout Arctic Canada 
Kskimo dogs arc largely used 
for transport. They can in 
favourable circumstances haul 
weights equivalent to 300 pounds 
each dog for 35 miles a day. 









ANCIENT FARM'WORKERS' 
Oxen are still largely used for 
farm work in many countries 
in Southern Europe. Tn Portugal, 
for instance, ox ploughs and 
wagons have changed little since 
ancient Roman days. 



TIE REINDEER OF THE SNOWS 
In parts of Northern Europe 
and Siberia the beast of burden 
is the reindeer, the only deer 
that has been made to work 
successfully for man. 


ICELAND'S TRAINS 
Transport in Iceland 
means caravans of pack- 
ponies, for there are no 
railways and very few 
roads. As one of the 
chief exports these 
small, hardy ponies 
bring wealth to Iceland. 


A TL ANTIC 


Man may be said to have ridden to 
civilisation on the back of the horse. 
Almost certain it is that the horse is our 
oldest ally, it probably having been first 
ridden by some of our Stone Age ancestors; 
and today there is hardly a land where it 
is not helping on the work of the world. 
In many places, however, owing to local 
or other conditions, man has found other 
animals more suited and has trained 
them to do his will, as this map shows. 


A TILLER OF THE LAND 
Though camcla arc 
moslly used for trans¬ 
port purposes they are 
frequently employed by 
the banks of the Nile 
for drawing the plough 
and other farm work. 


> SOUTH AMERICA’S CAMa 
The llama, which may he called 
the camci of South America, 
is the beast of burden throughout 
the Andes region. It was domes¬ 
ticated before the white man 
arrived in South America. 


TIE BULLOCK ON THE VELD 
Bullocks have played a large 
part in the development of 
South Africa and even in these 
days of motor-cars bullock 
wagons may be seen trekking 
across the veld. 


A USEFUL IMMIGRANT 
When the white man wanted to 
cross the deserts of Australia 
he imported camels to carry his 
burdens. Long trains of these 
creatures ore still seen in the 
'great sandy wastes. 


A FLY AMONG MILLIONS 
Tie Menace to Africa’s Cattle 
HOLDING UP CIVILISATION 

A. fly holds up the advancement and 
civilisation of Africa. 

This fly on the wheel of progress 
denounced by Dr P. J. du Toit is the 
dreaded tsetse. There arc 40 million 
cattle in Africa. Their number would 
be doubled if there were no tsetse flies 
to carry the minute parasitic trypano¬ 
some which causes the nagana fever. 

Many ways of treating nagana fever 
have been tried. Chemists have pro¬ 
duced valuable drugs to cure it. 
Inoculation against it is only a partial 
success. But Africa awaits some way of 
destroying the tsetse fly, the carrier. 

It is 'not‘only cattle and . horses of 
which flic tsetse is the most deadly 
foe. Sleeping sickness is conveyed to 
human beings by it. This creature, 
rather larger than a common house fly 
and smaller than a bluebottle, is a 
biting fly. Its habits are being studied 
so that means may be found of attacking 
and destroying it. 

It is not for want of trying that 
Africa fails to protect its cattle. There 
is another kind of parasite transmitted 
by ticks which is responsible for a sort 
of deadly cattle malaria. The only 
remedy for this is to dip the cattle in 
arsenical baths. Last year there were 
120 million dippings in the tanks. 


A VERY RARE FISH 

A very rare and beautiful fish known 
as the King of the Herrings was washed 
ashore at Durban in South Africa not 
long ago. 

Often this fish grows to a length of 
25 feet, and it is believed that it may 
have been the origin of the sea-serpent 
myth. This example was nine feet long 
and speckled with silver. It was, unfor¬ 
tunately, too badly mutilated (evidently 
in a fight with a cuttlefish) to become a 
museum specimen. . 


OLD BELLS YOUNG AGAIN 
Chimes of Kent 

Southflcct’s church bells can once again 
chime a merry peal to be heard by 
comers and goers along the ancient 
Roman way of Watling Street in Kent. 

The church is very old, and an older 
one still on its site takes its history back 
almost to the coming of St Augustincl 
The bells cannot match that antiquity, 
but all six are centenarians—and more. 

Three of them were cracked at least 
a century ago, and they date back to the 
years 1610, 1705, and 1736. So they had 
rung people to church for two or three 
hundred years or more. 

What was to be done to these okl 
servants ? Could their speech be restored. 

The answ r er was given by the welding 
engineers, Barimar, Limited, of Lamb’s 
Conduit Street in Holborn. They 
examined the bells and found extensive 
cracks radiating from the centre where 
the iron staples enter the crown. Rust, 
by causing the iron to swell, had forced 
the crowns outward. 

The engineers decided that it was 
possible to save the bells. The cracks 
are cut away, the exact kind of metal 
ascertained, and new metal of the same 
alloy is fused and welded in. 

It is delicate work, but the old bells 
are made young again. 


INVESTORS AFRAID 

A very unfortunate result of the 
trade depression is that investors are 
shy of starting new enterprises. Thus 
depression feeds on itself. 

From January to August this year the 
amount of new capital invested in 
the United Kingdom was less than 
£200,000,000, whereas in the same 
period last year the amount was 
^333,o°o, 0 oo. Moreover, of the amount 
subscribed this year less than half was 
for investment at home. 

Yet the nation badly needs the appli¬ 
cation of new capital, and it is earnestly 
to be hoped that the confidence of 
investors will soon revive 


WHY NOT MR ? 

Let the Esquire Follow the 
Top Hat 

Will the Esq after a name follow the 
Top Hat ? 

According to Dr Johnson the people 
who had the right to call themselves 
Esquires were the younger sons of the 
nobility, eldest sons of baronets and 
knights, some barristers, and those who 
served the King in any honourable calling. 
Today most people expect to be called 
Esq by anyone who sends them a bill. 

Quite lately the Foreign Office has 
shaved in the matter, declaring that 
some of his Majesty’s Envoys and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary, Consuls- 
General, and Counsellors of Embassy 
abroad arc Esquires, but that some 
other Consuls are plain Misters. 

It is so puzzling that perhaps the 
best way for all Englishmen would bo 
to follow the American example and 
become mere Misters. 

It .is a good enough title. Mr John 
Bull seems more solid than John Bull, 
Esq. Other countries are satisfied 
with Monsieur or Herr, Senor or Signor, 
without trying to fasten on their 
citizens any unnecessary or unmeaning 
distinction. 

Can it be that we have invented the 
Esq because we are a nation of snobs ? 
If so we had better drop it. 


THE WATER PIPES OF 
THAMES HOUSE 

A wonderful system for controlling 
temperature is being fitted in the new 
block of offices called Thames House 
now being built at Millbank in London. 

Nearly eighty miles of water pipes 
run through the building, embedded in 
the ceilings and walls. Besides warming 
the rooms in winter these pipes will 
keep them cool in summer, when they 
will circulate water from a refrigerator at 
only a few degrees above freezing-point. 


CUTTING SCOTLAND IN 
TWO 

A £50,000,000 Canal 

SCHEME TOO BIG FOR 
THESE POOR TIMES 

To the project for a Ship Canal 
between the Forth and the Clyde the 
first answer of the Commissioners who 
have examined it is of more importance 
than the rest. It would cost £50,000,000. 

It is one of those dreams that have to 
be put aside till the war is paid for, or 
till the world ceases to prepare for 
another one by keeping up its armies 
and navies. The £50,000,000 is about 
the yearly expenditure on the British 
Army, add less than that on the Navy. 

There are other obstacles to the con¬ 
struction of the canal to set off against 
the advantages it would bring to com¬ 
merce and communication. On the 
map, even when it is a large one, the 
distance of 29 miles looks temptingly 
small, but most of the way the bed of 
the canal would have to be dug 100 feet 
below the surface of the land, and in 
some places more. 

It would make the Highlands an 
island, and wide bridges would have to 
be built across the cut. It was recently 
stated that a new Forth road bridge 
would cost £6,000,000. Scotland was 
unwilling to face the cost. 

Even if the canal were cut and the 
bridges built there is the cost of main¬ 
tenance. No wonder our shTewd Scots 
shrink from the risk. The British 
Exchequer can hardly be expected to 
show itself more intrepid in spending 
money than the Scottish people, and 
for the very good reason that in these 
straitened times any extravagant ex¬ 
penditure means more taxes and more 
unemployment. 

Scotland must cut its kilt according 
to its cloth, and its canals too. 
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Mrs Parkinson’s Pension 

Deople who get tired of using 
A well-worn phrases can now 
write something new on their 
birthday cards. Instead of merely 
Many Happy Returns of the 
Day they may write May you 
live to see your children draw 
the Old Age Pension. 

That has actually happened to 
a lady near Southport. Mrs 
Parkinson is 94, and has two 
children over 70 and two others 
over 65. The whole family draws 
the Old Age Pension. 

A small friend of ours, whose 
hard-working mother has lived 
in two dreary London rooms for 
years, said the other day : “ I 
am glad mother has got the 
Widow’s Pension. She has to go 
out to draw it, and we never 
could get her to go out before. 
Of course it only takes her to the 
corner of the street, but that is 
an outing for Mother.” 

Some mothers have to cross the 
Atlantic and tour Europe before 
they feel they have had an out¬ 
ing, but to others it is an outing 
to cross the road or go down the 
garden pathway. 

Is it not good to remember 
that pensions are something 
better than money ? They give 
Mother an outing, and for large 
numbers of people they take the 
terror out of old age. 

In a Dorsetshire hamlet there 
once lived a dear old Scotswoman 
who had married a good-for- 
nothing fellow. He drank too 
much and worked too little, but 
she hid his sins, and would say 
proudly to those who sought to 
pry : “ The world would be better 
if there were more men like my 
man.” In order to keep him, and 
to give her son a start in life, she 
would walk three miles down to 
the town, light copper fires by 
half-past five in the morning, and 
do a household’s washing before 
breakfast, carrying back the iron¬ 
ing to do at home. To and fro she 
went with her heavy loads, never 
complaining; and never was linen, 
whiter than hers. 

At last she became so crippled 
that she could not walk. Then 
a kindly farmer would carry the 
baskets to her cottage and she 
would do the washing from her 
bed. To a lady who sympathised 
she said : “ O, I don’t mind any¬ 
thing so long as they don’t send 
me to the workhouse.” 

But they did send her to the 
workhouse. We are ashamed to 
say that the son she had toiled 
for, though he was prosperous, 
sent her to the place she dreaded 
so. As soon as the news reached 
one of the ladies for whom she 
had worked the lady drove ten 
miles to see her, but already the 
poor old heart was broken and 
she was gone. 

That tragedy can never be 
repeated now. Mother has her 
pension. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

nboue the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Relief Man 

Jt is some little time since we noted 
the case of the Beggar Relief 
Man near Victoria, and we notice that 
the man who relieves the beggar at 
his post is extending his responsi¬ 
bilities. He is now Relief Man to (1) 
the Beggar, (2) the Newsman, (3) 
the Flower Man. 

Is it not a pity for one man to be so 
overworked while so many are un¬ 
employed ? 

© 

The Vision Splendid 

Herejs a memorable little note from a 
Derbyshire reader. 

gi'CAUSE you are a treasurer of 
ordinary beauty I thought I 
would like to tell you this. 

It has been a disappointing day, 
with frequent heavy showers. Washing- 
day, too, and the line broke ! 

But half an hour ago a sudden 
burst of sunshine drew me to my 
window, and bridging the fields I 
saw a perfect rainbow. 

Under it a train passed toward the 
country, and suddenly I heard the 
hum of aeroplanes, and three of them 
flew over the rainbow bridge.. 

The Sun Hashed the planes to 
silver, and the white steam from the 
train rose to the rainbow. 

It was a moment of sheer loveliness, 
changing my ordinary day into a 
to-be-remembered one. 

© 

Loss of a Veteran 

pou the first time in our history 
babies are being born in Eng¬ 
land for whom there is no monkey 
on a stick. They are not being made. 

We arc bound to feel sorry for the 
poor little baby of 1930, sacrificed 
thus on the c altar of Progress; but 
the sorrow is chiefly ours, for the 
baby will never know what it has 
missed. It will have Dismal Desmond 
and Teddy Bear for playfellows till 
it is supplied with something wireless. 

Yet nothing is sadder than the 
disappearance of old toys. Where 
are the glass peacocks with feathery 
tails which used to hang on Christ¬ 
mas trees ? The dear old Dutch dolls 
have become Golliwogs, and there is 
a new dynasty in the Nursery. 

But the monkey on a stick is the 
saddest case. Pie was so simply satis¬ 
fying as he was jerked up and down. 

Gone arc these simple pleasures 
to the Land of Departed Toys. 

' © 

On Meeting a Soldier’s Funeral 

A solitary passer-by met an unattended 
funeral, and it was explained that the dead 
man had no relatives living. 

Quickly, 0 crowd, 

Weave of this new-found grief 
A song for shroud ! 

And thou, 0 muffled drum, • 

Roll out thy music 

For lone souls that wait 

In Kingdom Come ! Egbert Sandford 


The Boy as a Tonic 

A Boy Scout is the best of tonics in 
hard times. 

The mere sight of him will brighten 
any landscape or lighten a dull street. 
Wherever wc see him he seems tons 
eager and purposeful, going on his way 
with a will, ready for service. 

He is all the brighter by contrast 
with our grumbling mood in these days. 
It is easy to find trouble. There is 
unemployment. There are rates and 
taxes mounting higher. There arc ex¬ 
ports falling lower, and big industries 
in difficulties. There arc clouds in the 
East. But Westward, look, the land 
is bright, for the Boy Scout stands in 
the sun. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

astronomer tells us that the man’s 
face in the Moon is due to dark 
spots. So many people have spotted him. 
□ 

Modern children ask to be taken to the 
dentist. Want to have it out 
with him. 

□ 

pm strong, silent man is still popular. 
Not on the Talkies. 

0 

gOME people like to think they are 
put upon. They would object if 
anybody took them off. 

0 

w Bare beginning to take onr physical 
well-being seriously, says a doc¬ 
tor. Soon we shan’t 
be able to enjoy 
good health. 

0 

Quows are very 
loyal birds, says 
a naturalist. True 
to their caws. 

Boiled down, says 
a writer, there 
is no sin in the 
world save 
selfishness. Is that 
why selfish people 
usually make a 
hash of things ? 

0 

explorer lived 
for nine months 
on tinned beef. If you want to do it 
you can. 

0 

pin modern era will be known as the 
age of bankruptcy, says a speaker, 
Not the Stone Ago, but the Stony Age. 
0 

■^yoRKY need not be written on your 
face, says a beauty expert. But 
people can read between the lines. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
^ N1; w York widow has left 
£2,000,000 to charity. 
giXTY acres of hilly parkland have 
been given to Dorking by a 
former high sheriff of Surrey. 

^ Walsall firm which is closing 
down has given £5000 to relieve 
hardship among workmen over sixty. 

JUST AN IDEA 
In the next war every soldier will carry 
a packet of poison gas in his pocket. 


Peler Puck Wants 
To Know 



mers are in Tow 
water 


A Country Walk 

And a Little Idea 

From a Corrcspondeni 

■yiiE other day I walked along a 
country path . for two miles 
outside Southampton. I was ap¬ 
parently the only pedestrian, and, 
indeed, would not have been walking 
myself had not a telegram somehow 
gone astray. 

I met no one walking ; no one over¬ 
took me. I sat on the grass by the 
side of the road for a little while, for 
the day was hot. Still no one passed 
me walking. 

Two hundred cars went by, and 
many bicycles. Each car slowed 
down as it came to each bicycle. 
Each bicycle looked in danger of 
being crushed, though no harm did 
come to any. All the same, they were 
obviously in the way of the cars; and 
when evening came, and each drab 
cyclist blended with the drab of the 
road, I knew they would be more in 
the way. 

“ Now, but for my telegram having 
strayed,” I.said, addressing my suit-' 
casc, " this very nice, wide, smooth 
path would be entirely deserted. 
What a pity it is that the quiet 
cyclist is not allowed to use the 
footpaths on the country roads, 
giving place when need be to the rare 
pedestrian I ” 

I wondered what the C.N. would 
think about this ? 

(The C.N. passes the idea on, with a 
sort of fear and trembling that it will 
not do.) 

& 

Our Angels 

There are two angels that attend 
unseen 

Each one of us, and in great books 
record 

Our good and evil deeds. He who 
writes down 

The good ones, after every action 
closes 

His volume, and ascends with it to 
God.' 

The other keeps his dreadful day-book 
open 

Till sunset that we may repent ; which 
doing, 

The record of the action fades away, 
And leaves a line of white across the 
page. Longfellow 

© 

Ideas of Norman Angel 

e Good and Clever 
/'Mi arles Kingsley told the fair 
• maid to be good and let who 
can be clever. 

But she cannot be good unless she 
is clever. She cannot do her duty by 
neighbours, vote for the right instead 
of the wrong, govern her country as it 
ought to be governed, unless she gives 
thought and takes trouble with her 
mind, and does her best to be clever 
about those things. Tt is wicked for 
her to be more stupid than she need 
be, because much stupidity which 
makes others suffer is 1 due merely to 
the refusal to take trouble to think, 
to try to understand. 

There is a moral obligation on us 
all to be intelligent. ' N. A. 
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PLAIN MAN TALKS 
AT GENEVA 


The Lady of Good hope 


DR NORMAN MACLEAN'S 
FINE SERMON 

The Hope That Springs From 
a Knowledge of the Past 

A LOOK FORWARD 

Steadily on and on, with the persist¬ 
ence of King Bruce’s spider, the League 
of Nations continues to weave the shin¬ 
ing web of peace among all nations. 

Delegates have been lately assembled 
at Geneva for the eleventh session of the 
League. From 51 States'in all parts of 
this planet they travelled by land and 
air and water to exchange points of view 
and discuss new ideas for making the 
world a better place. 

Since the last session three great men 
who were supporters of the League 
(Lord Balfour, Herr Strcsemann, and 
Dr Nansen) have passed on. To them 
a tribute was paid by M Zumeta, a 
delegate from Venezuela, who recalled 
Lord Balfour’s stirring words : " The 
League of Nations is the greatest experi¬ 
ment and most hopeful enterprise yet 
undertaken by man.” 

John Knox and Geneva 

In his sermon at Geneva Cathedral 
Dr Norman Maclean, the King’s chap¬ 
lain, reminded the delegates how .long 
ago the great John Knox called Geneva 
“ the most perfect school of Christ that 
ever was on the Earth since the days of 
the Apostles.” 

Some years ago in Quebec Dr Maclean 
was deeply stirred by the monument 
erected to both Wolfe, and his valiant 
opponent Montcalm. On this- obelisk 
was written “ Valour gave them a 
common death; history a common faith; 
and posterity a common monument.” 
Now is the time, said Dr Maclean, to 
rear another common monument to ten 
million dead—a temple of abiding peace. 

Human Nature 

Very emphatically I10 denied those 
flippant words " You cannot change 
human nature,” which are so often used 
as an objection to the ideals of the 
League. The whole progress of humanity 
upward from the slime, he said, is a 
proof that human nature can be changed. 
A tiger remains ajdgcr, but man can be 
changed, for the human brain is plastic. 
Through education we change from 
snatching to asking, and from selfishness 
to a life of service. Jesus taught that 
changed men would bring a changed 
world ; the changed individual would 
change the social order. It has been 
said that • the blood of martyrs is the 
seed of the Church ; but it is nearer to the 
fact to say that the seed of the Church has 
been converted persecutors, repentant 
burglars, and transfigured militarists. 

Peace has been the goal for which 
men have sought for centuries. But it 
is easier to get the devil out of a man 
than : his grandfather out of his bones. 
Humanity is driven to murder and 
bloodshed by the long lino of ancestors 
who gloried in battle. 

The Day That is Coming 

Dr Maclean’s address was, however, a 
sermon of hope. He spoke of the count¬ 
less evils, such as gladiator shows of the 
old pagan world, which have been swept 
away. No institutions seemed more 
immovably rooted than slavery, And 
so down the ages changed men have 
Changed the world. 

The day is surely coming, lie said, 
when the Great Powers will try to evade 
the responsibility of building ships of 
war. We can imagine Washington 
sending a dispatch to London, saying 
that it is London’s turn to build a new 
Dreadnought and London replying that 
they built the last Dreadnought thirty 
years before and it never fired a shot in 
anger ; and that they might be excused 
building another and so adding Cd to the 
income - tax. That will be the end of 
Armaments and bf the insensate folly 
that too long has devastated the world. 


L onely settlers in Rhodesia and many 
a solitary farmer in the wide South 
African veld will be a little lonelier 
this Christmas. They will miss the 
Christmas greeting from the Lady of 
Good Hope. 

That was the name by which they 
called a gracious lady who lived at 
Bulawayo, whom few of them had ever 
seen. For long she remained unknown, 
unseen by them, but recalled to them 
every Christmas when a lonely soul 
feels loneliest by a greeting and a mes¬ 
sage of goodwill. Many a heart was 
warmed by this token of recollection, 
this greeting to tell that they were 
not forgotten; and that was how the 
lady came by her name. 

Her real name was Mrs Annie Isobel 


M ost people can sec God in their 
gardens, as the Manx poet did. 
Principal Alec G. Fraser, of the Prince 
of Wales College at Achimota on the 
West Coast of Africa, tells a story in one 
of his letters home which shows not only 
that a little black boy saw God in his 
flowers and plants, but also how his 
friends exercised the Cliristlike spirit of 
service in his garden. 

At the school, says Dr Fraser, there is 
a Negro boy who is small and delicate. 
He has a passion for flowers, but not 
much .body for games. “ He stands in his 
school garden holding a flower gently in 
his hand, and gazing at it in worship," 
we arc told. He had a first-class garden, 
beautifully planned, and was looking 
forward with eagerness to the annual 
competition' in which any gardener in 
connection with the school, boy or girlj 
labourer or clerk, was eligible for a prize. 


Goodrich Pritchard. She was one of 
the friends of Cecil Rhodes, and this 
was her woman’s way of honouring his 
memory and continuing in his foot¬ 
steps. It was her thonglit.that she was 
doing what she could to help the settlers 
he had encouraged to fill these ” great 
spaces washed with sun.” 

When her purse grew lighter, and she 
could not send the same great sheaf of 
Christmas greetings as before, she still 
remembered the loneliest men, and 
never let the year go by without a 
message to them. 

Now she has passed away, and the 
veld is poorer and lonelier by her loss, 
but perhaps some other will follow her. 
Who would not be proud to win such a 
name as the Lady of Good Hope ? 


Three weeks before the inspection this 
little fellow fell ill and had to go to hos¬ 
pital. Weeds grew in his garden, and 
withered leaves were on many of the 
plants. But just before the judge came 
round some of the other boys in the 
sclioolhouse went to his garden and 
cleared up every weed, every withered 
leaf. - They were all competitors for the 
garden prize, but they spent hours of 
their time in helping their sick comrade. 

The result of their work was that the 
sick boy’s garden was easily the best in 
Achimota, and the judge awarded it the 
prize. When the little patient heard in 
hospital that ho had won he chuckled 
for over an hour, Dr Fraser says, and he 
adds, referring to the other boys in his 
school, that “ they really are a decent 
crowd." 

We can quite believe it, and we send 
them our greeting to Achimota. 


YOUTH HOSTELS 

OLD ENGLAND MOVING ON 

The Great Movement for Using 
Our Legs 

SEEING YOUR COUNTRY 
ON FOOT 

Sooner or later it was bound to come, 
the reaction against wheels. In Ger¬ 
many it began long ago, and the aston¬ 
ishing increase each year of young walk¬ 
ing tourists has led to the establishment 
of more than 3000 Youth Hostels, cheap 
shelters for tiie night, which are to be 
found in all parts of the country. ' 

It is some months since Arthur Mec’s 
Monthly urged that the great Youth 
Movement of Germany should be copied 
in this country, and it is good to know 
that Germany’s splendid lead is now 
being followed in England. The new 
Youth Hostels Association, which has 
been formed under the auspices of the 
National Council for Social Service, has 
a programme opening up possibilities 
so delightful that we imagine a time 
when there will be as many walkers 
on the roads and byways of our little 
island as there were pilgrims during the 
Middle Ages. 

Old Pilgrim Ways 

These very pilgrims of bygone days 
have helped to set the new scheme in 
motion, for some of the first routes to 
be chosen by the British Youth Hostels 
Association are old Pilgrim Ways- 
Along the famous route from Winchester 
to Canterbury, for instance, shelters arc 
to bo established at, roughly, every 
twenty miles. It will give a thrill of 
pleasure to modern pilgrims to put up 
for the night at some of the old original 
hostels or guest houses, for wherever 
possible buildings of this kind will be 
used again for shelters. 

The road between Norwich and Bury 
St Edmunds is chosen for the opening 
of some of the first hostels, and there will 
be others on roads loading to romantic 
Glastonbury. Others will be established 
in North Wales, the Wye Valley, and 
the Lake District. 

Six-huts have already been opened 
along Hadrian’s Wall, the very name 
of which suggests .a tremendously in¬ 
teresting walking tour. Five others are 
now in use in the New Forest, and at 
Tintern Abbey pilgrims will have for 
a resting-place a delightful sixteenth- 
century barn. Before long it is hoped 
that English and Continental walkers 
will have use of each other’s hostels. 

A Castle in the South 

Many English walkers have already 
stayed in German and Austrian hostels, 
where people under twenty need * pay 
only threepence or sixpence a night. 
They arc allowed to cook simple meals, 
although no service is provided. It is 
as much an unwritten law that they 
make the beds and' sweep the rooms 
after they have used them as it is for 
Scouts to leave their camps as free 
from litter as they found them. 

It is good news that the National 
Trust is taking an active interest in the 
scheme, for it is probable that part of 
a castle on the South Coast and other 
historical monuments will be placed at 
the disposal of the Youth Hostels. 


NEW USES FOR A NEW GAS 

It is being realised that helium gas 
lias many uses besides the well-known 
use of filling airships. 

It has remarkable properties for keep¬ 
ing food fresh. Orange juice retains its 
flavour indefinitely if kept in helium, and 
six-months-old cakes are said to taste 
almost as if they were newly baked. 

Divers, too, are able to work at greater 
depths and with more comfort if helium 
is mixed with the air they breathe. 


ring o’ Roses 



Penguins from the South 


Both these groups bear a resemblance to the old children’s game Ring o’ Roses. In the top 
picturo a party of Danish folk dancers Is about to danco to the fiddler’s time ; while even 
the penguins below look as if they might bo enjoying somo form of ring game. 


A Story from a west African Garden 
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FREDERIC MISTRAL 
AND HIS CENTENARY 

Farmer’s Son Who 
Became a Famous Poet 

WHAT HE DID FOR HIS 
NATIVE LAND 

Provence has been celebrating the 
centenary of the birth of Frederic 
Mistral, the. great poet and scholar who 
spent his life in reviving ;tlie beautiful 
Romance language of this delightful old 
province of South-Eastern France. - •• | 

To many people the word mistral 
means the fierce north-west wind of the 
Provencal winter and spring.- But'in 
Provence it is also an old family name. 

Frederic Mistral was the son of a 
prosperous farmer who lived on his own 
property near Maillanc, a- little’ village 
at the foot of the blue mountains of the 
Alpilles. ' ITis mother was the second wife 
of the elder Mistral, and the first meeting 
of his parents recalls, an old Bible story. 
One day at harvest-time the farmer saw 
a beautiful girl gleaning in his fields. 

Like Ruth and Boaz 

" Afignonne, who are you ? : What is 
your name ?” he asked. 

" I am the daughter of the Mayor of 
Maillane,” was her reply. 

“ What! The daughter of the mayor 
has' to go gieanihg I " ' 

• Tlicfgirl explained that she was one 
of a large family. -V My father has 
enough for us all,"' she.sakb “ But: when 
we asked for pin-money, lie told us, If 
you wish for finery you‘must earn it. 
And that is why I have come gleaning.” 

Six months later this modern Ruth 
and Boaz' were married, and their son, 
who was born in 1830, was destined to 
bring about a literary renaissance in 
Provence which has given hope to many 
oppressed nations and brought about a 
fellowship. between all the countries of 
the Latin world. 

The little Mistral was brought up 
among labourers, reapers, and shep¬ 
herds. He was often in and out of 
scrapes, but in his delightful Memoirs 
he writes: “I always remember this 
time with joy.”. It was his mother who 
told him the legends of old Provence. 
She sang to him the folk-songs of this 
land of the troubadours, some of which 
may have been familiar to Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion. 

A Boy Who Played Truant 

When ‘ he was eight Frederic was 
given a blue satchel and sent to school 
in a village near by, but he played truant 
so often that in despair his parents took 
him away and sent him to a boarding 
school. While at Avignon in later years 
he studied old Provencal books with 
his friend Roumanille, who was later to 
help him in his life-work. 

After studying law at Aix he decided 
on a literary career. At 29 licpublishcd 
Mir6io (or Mireille),-his great epic of the 
peasants of Provence, and, immediately 
found himself famous. -,Afii;6io ;is written 
in the sonorous language'of Provence, 
which was once spoken by Petrarch, 
St Francis of . Assisi, and by-many popes 
and emperors and kings. -Into the story 
arc woven' niany legends and descrip¬ 
tions of Provengal life. •’ '. , 

1 * His Great Dictionary 

When Mistral received a prize of three 
thousand francs from' the AcadtSrilie 
Franfaise,' in addition to' the Cross of 
the Legion of. Honour,. Ins.mother said 
to him : “ Suppose we wcrc to: carpet 
and paper your room.” " No, no,” Mis¬ 
tral answered. “That is poet’s money.’’ 
He.would not spend the money on, him¬ 
self, but we may be sure that many 
of his friends benefited' from 'it; his 
generosity was proverbial. *; ; 

’ Many other epics and lyric poems 
- and a great dictionary of'the Provengal 
language were written by Mistral. He 
was awarded a Nobel prize in 1904. 
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A RARE THING 
BECOMING COMMON 

Helium For All 

UNKNOWN GASES NOW IN USE 

In a quiet way the State docs some 
of that important. scientific work in 
which politicians take so little interest.' 

Professor Morgan told the British 
Association at Bristol some of the 
things which have been done at Ted- ! 
dington by our State chemists. 

They have found, for example, that 
the monazito sand which is brought 
from Travancore to furnish materials 
for incandescent mantles will also 
produce the safety gas helium." Thirty 
years ago helium was collected in test 
tubes. Today it is wanted-;for airships. 

Canada can supply it wholesale, but 
now the possibilities of monazito' sand 
have been explored we can fill our air¬ 
ships with helium made in England, 
and so remove all risk of gas explosions, 
for helium will not catch fire. 


The War in China 

Daily Work Almost 
as Usual 

China is such a mystery to Western 
people that they rarely even try - to 
understand what is going on. They 
know that there is a war, but the names 
of the statesmen and geiierals look very 
•much alike. 

It really is difficult to find out pre¬ 
cisely how things stand, but we may 
take note of one or two authentic 
statements by Professor Ta Chen of. 
Hawaii University, Honolulu. 

The Chinese Republic is definitely 
established with its capital at Nanking 
on the Yangtse River, not far from 
Shanghai, and the Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment is definitely pledged to improve the 
social and-economic life of the people. 

This Government has been recognised 
by the great nations of the world as the 
responsible head of the country, but it 
is at civil war witli insurgents of several 
kinds, including some who appear to be 
little more than bandits. 
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THE FAITHFUL^ 

FRIEND 

A Roman and His Dog 

15 CENTURIES AGO IN 
■ YORKSHIRE 

When Roman England was threatened 
by Saxon invaders an order went forth 
to build coastguard stations. 

Soon a chain of forts was threaded 
along the shore, each fort set on a hill 
so that its beacon signals might be.seen 
for miles, and so that the little garrison 
might have a good view out to sea. 

But all was vain. The Saxons over¬ 
powered the small detachments in tile 
forts. Soon after the Saxon ship put 
in the fort- was on fire, the Romans were 
slain, and the SaxOns were carrying their 
loot down to the shore. Probably th,e 
life of the forts was only. 46 to, 60 -years. 

Mr.S, E. Winboit has-been describing 
the excavations made in recent' times 
on the sites of the Yorkshire signal 
stations. Coins have given the date 


. Professor Morgan, in ■ pointing out 
at the same time what the State chemists- 
werc doing with rare metals, observed 
that of five gases unknown in 1894, 
of which helium was one, three are now 
used in industry. ' 


THIS VERY KIND WORLD 

By Our Country Qlfl 

■ It is a kind world to those who suffer. 

She did not know what she was telling 
us as she told the story of her holidays, 
this London working-girl who is so tiny 
that she might have been the model 
for Walter De La Mare’s Miss M, and 
who has double curvature of the spine.-' 

“ The girls in the workroom gave me 
a lovely bag before I went, a real good 
one from Sloanc Street,” she said. “A 
strange gentleman carried my bag 
over the bridge for me. The lady where 
I lodged made me have breakfast in 
bed every day. Once I went on a 
steamer to Cowes, and there was a 
crowd to sec the racing, but a gentleman 
made a place for me, and explained 
everything. On the Sunday.I went to 
church, and the clergyman caught me 
up afterwards and offered to take me for 
a drive next day.” 

And so it went on, the recital of small 
good deeds. 

The next time wc hear someone railing 
at the hardness of the world wc must 
ask : ” What have you done to earn 
that hardness ? ” For the world is kind 
in return for kindness. Perhaps, with 
rare exceptions, it gives hardness for 
hardness, pity for suffering, and admira¬ 
tion for courage. 


A BOX OF ADDERS 

A bird dealer . in Paris for some 
peculiar reason ordered a dozen adders 
to be forwarded to him from ' the 
provinces. 

.In due course.the reptiles arrived in 
a .'.case, at the offices of a carrier in 
.Paris, and a workman was entrusted 
with the delivery of the goods. With 
the case under his arm lie gaily walked 
along tlie boulevards, but half-way to 
his destination lie met, an old friend 
lie had not seen for a, considerable time, 
and together they went to a cafe. 

Possibly the lad .with the adders 
imagined that‘it, would be a fine joke 
if. he pretended to lie a serpent-tamer 
to’ amuse the other people in the 
cafe, so lie opened the. lid of the box 
and showed the reptiles. But they, 
being unaffected by the charms of the 
messenger, left their prison and scattered 
themselves all over the establishment, 
causing^a panic among the clients.. 

■ With much. difficulty ■ ten of the 
reptiles were caught and replaced -in 
their box, but two could not be found, 
and it is supposed they must have 
crept into some hiding-place outside. 


Passing ofthe Guilds 

China is saved in all these civil troubles) 
by her steady life as a country which has) 
been highly civilised for thousands of: 
years. ; We do not fully realise 'this in 
England, or remember that China was' 
a civilisation when Britons were painted 
savages. The life of China goes on 
despite her wars. : j 

The old Chinese guild system of work 
is, however, changing. The various, 
trades were formed in guilds, to which 
boys were apprenticed, the apprentice’ 
becoming a journeyman and the journey-, 
man hoping himself to become a master.) 
This was the system under which 
Chinese handicrafts flourished, and which 
is still largely carried on. The guilds,) 
however, now seem to be passing as’ 
modern industries and factories and 
labour unions begin to take their 
place. There are . busy centres of 
industry at Hong Kong, Canton, Tong- 
slian, Kwangtung, Changsha, Hankow, 
and Shanghai. 

Modern Industrialism 

Tongsliau, near Tientsin, is the most 
important industrial district in North 
China; the industries include mining, 
railway engineering, cement-making, 
earthenware, and fire-bricks, With' 
this modern industrialism China begins 
to be acquainted with labour troubles 
and strikes. Fortunately it is still true 
that agriculture is the chief industry, 
and wc learn that in many villages 
industries arc combined with agriculture. 

The first cotton mill was established 
at Shanghai in 1888. By 1929 there 
were 120 cotton mills, of which 73 were 
Chinese, 43 Japanese, and three British. 
The Chinese' arc ' not yet expert mill 
operatives, although they are such 
magnificent and dexterous hand¬ 
workers, and it is to be hoped they will 
not lose their beautiful skill in ceramics, 
carving, and.metalwork. 


QUEER TALE OF A RING 

An odd story, of a ring on a bird’s leg 
comes from Nyasaland. 

Six years ago a black stork was ringed 
at Budapest with a band dated August, 
1924.' In 1925, toward the end of the 
rainy season, the natives of a village' in 
the Karonga District, at the northern 
end .of Lake Nyhsa, caught'the stork 
in a. trap. • • 7 ’ ; ’ ; 

The natives,, astonished at the sight 
of . the ring, took it to tlieir chief who, 
believing the ring to be a charm from 
the skies,' put it on the shaft'of liis 
ceremonial spear, and carried it there 
until last year,' when lie died. His suc¬ 
cessor wore the)ring on liis finger, until 
this summer, when it was noticed by'the 
District Resident and forwarded to the 
Game Department at Zomba. 


of the forts, and bones heaped in wells 
liave told the end of them. At Golds- 
borough the . spade uncovered a story ; 
which perhaps no one knew, although 
it'happened fifteen'centuries ago. : 

Comrades in Death 

In the courtyard, beyond the great 
ditch and the stout walls’,’were found 
two human skeletons and one of a dog. 
Thci scholars who have seen them believe , 
one of the men was stabbed in. the back 
as; lie fled, and that his faithful dog 
avenged him) getting its death-blow 
for recompense. There they died. 
together, all those centuries ago, and 
now no one knows which was Roman 
and which Saxon,' and they seem com¬ 
rades under the quiet coverlet of cartli. 

All wc can be sure of is that the dog 
was glad to die. Dogs who pine and 
haunt the graves of their masters aro 
known today as they were of old, and 
many a dog would choose to die like 
the dog'at Goldsborough rather than 
live after his master’s voice was still. 


THE GREAT MUSK 
MYSTERY 

Dy the Director of Kew Gardens 

The Director of Kew Gardens, .Dr A. W. 
Hill, has been speaking to the British Associa¬ 
tion at Bristol on a subject in which the C.N. 
has always been much interested,-the Great 
Musk Mystery. This is what Dr IIill said.’. 

I fear there must be some here wfio 
have never smelt musk,' but 1 well 
remember its characteristic odour and 
how it was grown in pots in almost, every 
cottage in the country, as it was reputed 
to keep away flies. 

As some of you will recollect, musk 
quite suddenly lost its scent a few years 
before.the war, and apparently, though 
we have no exact records, the loss of 
scent was universal. Despite repeated 
efforts no scented musk lias since been 
found, though often reported, nor. can 
I get material or seed from Western 
North America (the home of the plant) 
with any trace of the ’ characteristic 
scent. ' The plant was introduced {0 
cultivation by. David Douglas in 1826, 
and as far as wc know all .the wild native 
plants had the characteristic scent. 

Wliat lias happened ? Is tlie musk 
plant now grown exactly the same as the 
.old sepnted plant, and, if so, why did 
.all the plants in cultivation as well as 
those growing wild in British Columbia 
almost simultaneously,' as it would seem, 
lose their.scent ? 

, Is this to be regarded as a sudden arid 
universal mutation, and if we assume 
this, how much nearer are we to an 
explanation ? It would seem a problem 
’worthy.of the attention of the ecologist 
and chemist to' attempt,, by cultivating 
the “plant in different, soils and" under 
diverse conditions, to try to regain the 
musk scent. 
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Sunshine roundabout • Photography exhibition • A long holiday 


Tho Sunshine Roundabout—This curious structure la a new solarium at Alx-les-Balns. Farewell to Arab Steeds—More than a hundred of the finest Arab horses Jn the world are 
It revolves so that the patients in the cubicles can enjoy the benefit of the sunshine all day. being, sold by Lady Wentworth. Two of them are here seen exercising in Crabbet Park 



The Sun Bonnet—One of the beautiful 
portraits by Mr Angus Basil at the recent 
exhibition by professional photographers. 







Dog Like a Lamb—This curious looking 
animal, something like a lamb, is a 
prize-winning Bedllngton terrier. 



In Argentina—This happy picture of an 
English girl on the pony she Is training 
has been sent to us by a C.N. reader who 
lives in Buenos Aires. 


Brother and Sisters—A splendid example of the portraiture of children Is this picture by Mr Marcus 
Adams. It was shown in London atthe recent Exhibition of British Photography by professionals* 


A Long Holiday—A Couth African reader 
sends us this photograph of a little 
school near Lake IMgami which Is closed 
from October to March owing to the heat. 



Sailors of the Future—These boys of a Sussex fishing village hope to be sailors one day. 
They are listening intently while an old salt gives them a lesson with a model trawler* 



Engineers of the Future—This Is another picture, by Langfier, from the photography 
exhibition* There was no need to tell the boys to “ look pleasant " before the camera. 
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Tidying Up the Family Cupboard 


WHO WANTS THIS 
BABY? 

A LITTLE SCENE NEAR 
BERLIN 

Children Lost and Mislaid on 
the Shores of the Wannsee 

GETTING THINGS RIGHT 

By a Continental Correspondent 

Wlio would have believed it possible ? 
Yet apparently it is onlj’- too. true ! 

On the borders of the Wannsee, one 
of the most frequented bathing-places 
in the vicinity of Berlin, children of two 
and three arc set up on a bench on a 
sort of raised dais, and a fat man, 
shouting through a■ megaphone, offers 
them, one by one, to the merry, rollicking 
bathers below. Is it (can it be ?) an 
auction ? Are those chubby babies 
being put up for sale ? It looks like 
it. For what else can bo the meaning 
of the scene which any visitor to the 
place may witness at any hour of the 
day ? The fat man, who is in uniform, 
having rung a bell to attract the 
attention of the crowd below, bawls 
into the megaphone words to this effect: 

“ A little girl about two years old ! 
Answers to the name of Grctchcn ! 
Has blue eyes and curly hair. Who will 
take her away ? " 

“ Give Me That One ” 

Silence. No one, it seems, wants a 
little girl of two with blue eyes and 
curly hair. But a man comes sauntering 
up who apparently wants a boy, (or after 
looking over the bunch at his leisure 
he picks out a youngster of three or 
thereabouts. 

" Give me that one,” he says in a 
lordly way. And, lo, the child is handed 
out to him and is carried off with no 
more ado than if it were a bundle of 
clothes. And the curious thing is that 
it does not cry at being thus appropriated 
by a total stranger. On the contrary, 
it smiles and snuggles closer, to the man. 
It is the children who are left who 
whimper and gaze longingly down into 
the crowd as though they-could hardly 
wait for their turn to be fetched. 

Little by little the explanation of the 
scene dawns upon the watcher. These 
babies are not being sold to the highest 
bidder : they are being restored to their 
anxious parents or guardians. 

A Kindly Management 

During the summer holidays there arc 
thousands and thousands of families 
disporting themselves in the waters 
and on the shores of the Wannsee, and 
children arc being mislaid at every turn. 
Therefore, a. kindly management has 
arranged that men shall continually 
scour' the place to pick up these stray 
lambs, and that a fatherly individual, 
having placed them well in view on a 
raised platform, shall advertise their 
whereabouts to their distracted relatives. 

No charge of any kind is made by 
this human and humane Lost Property 
Office. Instead of having to pay, the 
parents more often than not get some¬ 
thing—in the shape of a few words of 
advice as to the proper, way of taking 
care of the children Providence lias 
given them. 


THE POOR WOMEN 
CROSSING THE ALPS 

I thought you would like to know why 
so many poor women risk the terrors of 
glaciers and Fascist snipers in the Alps 
to get out of Italy. The fact is simply 
that in the majority of cases the women 
want to rejoin their husbands, who have 
managed to escape, and the Government 
refuses them a passport and persecutes 
them as renegades. Talk of Italy under 
Austrian rule—one would have thought 
they would have learned from bitter 
experience, and instead they go even 
one better ! How will it all end ? 

An Italian corresnondent 


T iie biggest family cupboard in the 
world is being tidied up. It is full of 
old papers, parchments, scraps of rolls, 
thick with dust, of no interest, it would 
seem, to anyone but the family con¬ 
cerned. That family is, England, and the 
cupboard is the little-known and rarely- 
open Record Office in Chancery Lane. 

Perhaps two people in a thousand 
who pass daily by those doors give a 
thought to the work that is being done 
within; and most of the rest, if they 
knew of it, would say “ What does it 
matter, anyway ? " It matters more 
than we know. 

Of Value Beyond Words 

Inside those iron walls, those rooms 
that are like huge fireproof safes, are 
masses of documents that have never 
even been read since they were collected 
and put there. Some of them arc rotting 
with age, in danger of falling to pieces 
when they are touched. They arc State 
papers, wills, deeds, marriage settle¬ 
ments. For years a staff which is far 
too small has been trying to deal with 
them, trying to find time to poke into 
the dim corners of this vast family 
cupboard. Anyone seeing for the first 
time would be inclined to ask, helplessly, 

" It seven maids with seven brooms-” 

A corner of it has been swept. The 
records dealing with the social life of 
England up to the reign of Henry the 
Second have been dealt with; calendared 
is the official word. This means that 
first these documents have been sorted 
out of the rubbish heap, and read by 
scholars who are able, to decipher the 
queer medieval French and Latin in 
which they are written. Some of the 
writing is as faint as the writing of a 
ghost, and each scribe had his own trick 
of shortening words when it pleased him. 

The papers were copied as they stood, 
then rendered into modern English or 
Latin, printed, indexed, and bound. 
They are known as the Calendars and 
Rolls scries; and they stand in a long 
row on the open shelves of the British 
Museum Library, free to ali. These 
volumes arc of a value boyond words 
to men and women who are studying 
certain periods of the social history of 
England, for there they can find how 
much workmen were paid, what tools 
were used, what might be the expenses 
of a housewife in medieval England, 
what kind of things people left in their 
wills, what medicines they used, the 
causes of death, and a thousand oilier 
things of human interest. 

Working for the Future 

Only the people who deal with 
original manuscripts have the faintest 
idea of what this labour means—what 
knowledge, and skill and unending 
patience it calls for, and what devotion 
must be given to it all. They work for 
small sums of money—in rare instances 
helped by a civil pension which is never 
more than two pounds a week. More 
often their payment is derived from 
funds supplied by public- minded men ; 
chief among them Lord Crawford, who, 
like his father before him, cares enough 
for our ancient records to give of his 
estate' for their salvation. 

They arc out of.the world, working not 
for today but for the future, and they 


O n April 29 two foreigners came to 
London without passports, and 
made themselves at home in Lincoln’s 
Inn. They were wild ducks. . 

Wild as they were, the softening 
influence of the old Inn of Court pre¬ 
vailed with them, . They selected the 
nice little pond in the green lawn of 
New Square and set up housekeeping. 
Father Drake was most assiduous in 
his attentions to Mother Duck for a 
month or two ; but for some reason 
he disappeared in early June, leaving 
the duck to bring up the family. 

This she did with unquenchable de¬ 
termination, and she now lias two 


have the great joy of knowing that when 
their little corner of the family cupboard 
is swept it will be swept clean. 

One such man can never be forgot¬ 
ten, Dr Reginald Sharpe, Keeper of 
Records at the Guildhall, who has 
calendared the early letter books and 
wills of the City of London. Our know¬ 
ledge of the conditions of the medieval 
life of London when what is now the 
City was a separate town is largely due 
to this great scholar. 

There is an cnornlous amount of this 
work still untouched. A well-known 
scholar, whose name is powerful in the 
American universities, has been trying 
for years to persuade the men who 
control a famous trust to put a little 
money aside for this purpose. An 
income must be provided for a few men 
for perhaps ten years to deal with 
those shaky parchments in the Record 
Office before they drop to dust. 

A Terrible Waste 

In England we have not money 
enough, it seems. We could find the 
men. young men of gifts and education, 
who could be trained to deal with 
the manuscripts, but wc could 
not adequately support them. If 
our anonymous friend succeeds in his 
efforts, and the brooms begin to work 
in earnest in the family cupboard, 
something will be done whose value 
only history students hundreds of years 
hence will fully comprehend. 

. There has been a terrible waste in 
the Record Office and kindred places 
since the matter of the old manuscripts 
was considered at all. Loads of bits of 
parchment have been thrown-out as 
useless, bought by waste dealers, and 
sold to the makers of toys. One most 
interesting bit was found the other 
(lay in a little drum “ made in 
Germany.” When the drum was 
broken up part of an old English 
marriage certificate was found on the 
inside of the skin. 

Now perhaps such terrible waste will 
be stopped, and we shall not deserve the 
bitter censure of the French historian 
who, speaking not long ago about 
European manuscripts, said in his 
restrained way : “ In England, all is in 
disorder.” 

A Fascinating Treasure House 

And' perhaps, too, when the family 
cupboard is tidied up we shall find that 
the door opens more easily. It is rather 
hard for students who would like to 
visit the Record Office and its wonder¬ 
ful museum to find that the building is 
open for so short a time. ’It is the most 
inaccessible treasure house in London. 

Yet this building is a treasure house 
of fascinating and thrilling things. 
There arc monuments to ancient Masters 
of the Rolls, one'of them a lovely piece 
of work by Torrigiano, who shaped the 
famous tomb in Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel at Westminster. There is tire 
scrap of paper which guaranteed the 
neutrality of Belgium in 1831, the 
tearing-up of which was one of the 
causes of the Great War. And there is 
Domesday Book, two great volumes in 
vellum, on a centre tabic. There arc 
thousands of lovely things. 


drakes and a duck almost as large as 
herself who arc swimming about and 
doing splendidly. 

Only once did she rebel against the 
procedure of the Inn. An intrusive 
under-gardener tried to put a ring 
on her leg, so that if she .flew away she 
might be known again. This was the 
sort of passport regulation she would 
not endure, and she followed her hus¬ 
band into the unknown. 

The young ones, more used to pro¬ 
gress, submitted to the ringing. Perhaps 
they, too, will fly away when winter 
comes. But perhaps also, when spring 
returns, they will again seek the Inn. 


A BRER RABBIT TALE 

With a Warren in It 

THE WISDOM OF A 
COUNTRY LAD 

Brer Rabbit flashed out of the corn 
patch in front of the boy. The boy 
followed. 

Brer Rabbit darted into the bush, for 
this was no sedate English countryside, 
but one of the big wide spaces of 
Canada, near Renfrew. But the boy 
was only seven, and did not .know the 
dangers of the open country. He still 
went on after the rabbit. 

The rabbit disappeared and little 
Lloyd Warren began to think he was 
lost. The farther he went the surer ho 
was of it. 

But he was a Canadian youngster to 
whom the great out-of-doors was not 
very frightening, even when the night 
came on. When it grew dark lie made a 
bed of spruce boughs for himself, and 
went to sleep beneath the trees. For 
supper lie had wild berries and watch 
It was a great adventure. . ’ ' 

Found After Seven Days 

Yet a little boy, however hardy, can¬ 
not go on living on berries without 
feeling the pinch. People were, out 
searching for him, and once or twice lie 
heard shouting. His little limbs would 
not let him run to find them. As days 
went on his plight became dangerous. 

But this was a boy with his wits about 
him. He came on a herd of cattle and 
was country boy enough to know that 
they must belong to someone, and that 
their owners must sooner or later come 
to round them up. 

So he stuck to the cattle, and when he 
had becii lost seven days the herders 
found him, sitting on the top of a large 
boulder—munching berries 1 

Ho went far in the wilderness. lie 
ought to go far in the world. 


RICKETY ROCKETY 
NONSENSE 
The Better Way 

Rockets designed to fly to Mars ot¬ 
to the Moon with men arc not very 
sensible things, for men who went in 
them, would assuredly never return 
alive. It is the veriest nonsense to 
thinkof advancing knowledge in this way. 

Bat some useful rockets arc being 
planned now for .exploring the upper 
atmosphere, and instruments attached 
to them will, it is hoped, register 
interesting information as high as ten 
miles up and more. 

The rockets are to be propelled by a 
type of gentle'liquid explosive, and when 
this is exhausted the case with its 
instruments will descend by a parachute. 
Experiments with small rockets made 
on these lines have been successful, and 
some big ones are now being planned. 

A WORD TO THE UNWISE 
Michael to His Father 

There arc times when the common 
belief of the young that they are wiser 
than their elders is borne out by actual 
facts. We can easily believe that this 
is so in the case of the man who is King 
of Rumania just now. 

One evening not long ago King Carol 
of Rumania (who gave himself up to a 
life of curious and unpleasant adven¬ 
tures before he seized the throne not 
long ago) went for a walk with his little 
son Michael, and took the occasion to 
warn him that lie must never forget to 
smile in a friendly manner when receiv¬ 
ing the salute of the officers they met. 
Michael listened to these exhortations 
for a while. Then I10 lifted his eyes to 
his father’s face, and said tolerantly : 

“That’s all right, Daddy; don’t 
forget that I was king long before you.” 


WILD DUCKS OF THE INN 
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THE HARVEST MOON 

INTERESTING SIGHT 
NEXT WEEK 

How the Earth Produces a 
Partial Eclipse 

WHERE TO FIND URANUS 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The remote world of Uranus will be 
at its nearest to the Earth on Tuesday, 
October 7, and 1,766,570,000 miles away. 

That would therefore be the best time 
to look for this faint planet were it not 
for the radiance of the Harvest Moon; 
but with the aid of the accompanying 
star-map Uranus will be seen to be 
south-east of the star Gamma in 
Pegasus and about as far from Gamma 
as Gamma is from Alpherat. Moreover, 
if an imaginary line be drawn from Beta 
in Pegasus through Gamma and con¬ 
tinued for rather more than half as far 
again it will pass close to Uranus. 



Position of Uranus 


How to find these stars was described 
in last week’s C.N., so the faint stars 
perceptible in the vicinity of Uranus on 
any dark and clear night should enable 
the observer in two weeks’ time to 
identify the planet quite easily, but 
field-glasses will be a great help. 

The Moon will be at the full next 
week, and will be what is known as the 
Harvest Moon. It rises only 10 minutes 
or so later each evening in the early 
part of the week, extending to about 20 
minutes toward the end; instead of 
about an hour and a half later each 
evening, as often happens. 

This peculiarity of the Moon’s rising 
occurs about this time of the year, but 
usually a little earlier and in September, 
near the Autumnal Equinox ; and since 
it coincides with the Full Moon it has 
been from times immemorial of great 
advantage to harvesters. 

It will have an added interest next 
week because on Tuesday evening the 
Moon will just’graze the Earth’s shadow, 
producing-an interesting phenomenon. 
The Moon does not rise on that evening 
until nearly half-past five, and as soon 
as she becomes visible it may be noticed 
that the upper part of the Lunar disc is 
dusky. This is because the body of our 
Earth, having come in the way, has shut 
off part of the sunlight from that part of 
the Moon, producing, as seen from the 
Lunar surface, a partial eclipseof the Sun. 

The Moon and Uranus 

By 6.42 a much darker spot will have 
begun to appear at the upper left-hand 
edge of the Moon. It will increase 
slightly until by about six minutes past 7 
it will be at its greatest extent, but still so 
very - small that this area will be only 
one-fortieth the width of the Moon. By 
7.'27 this region where the Sun appears 
totally eclipsed as seen from the Moon 
will have gone, but the duskiness will 
linger for a further period of two hours, 
growing fainter and fainter. 

While all this is in progress the Moon 
will pass just below the planet Uranus, 
which at 6 o’clock will be about one- 
third of the; Moon’s apparent width 
above the Lunar disc. G. F. M. 


Little Brothers 

There are now about 1800 Little 
Brothers in 'Australia with whom the 
Big Brother Movement keeps in touch. 

Bad Boys In Camp 

More than fifty boys who had been 
placed on probation ■ recently spent a 
fortnight in camp at Hayling Island 
as.the guests of Mr Ivan E. Snell, the 
Old Street magistrate. 


CUN. 

The Chain From 
Portsmouth Harbour 

WORDS MORE POWERFUL 
THAN IRON 

Number of Members—18,645 

An* odd thing has just gone into the 
Portsmouth Museum, while its brother 
has gone to the United Service Museum 
in Whitehall. 

Each is a great link, three feet eight 
inches long and fourteen inches across. 
They were once part of a chain used 
to defend the mouth of Portsmouth 
Harbour. They have been fished up by 
the Admiralty. 

The Navy Account for 1522 shows 
that the great chain cost but ^40. It 
was buoyed across the harhour mouth 
by three lighters which charged 8d a 
ton a month. 

The good folk of Portsmouth felt 
quite happy when the chain was in 
place. It cost a lot, but no enemy 
could possibly sail his ships into Ports¬ 
mouth while that chain barred his way. 

" It will last for ever," they said. 
" Our children’s children will bless us 
for our foresight.” 

But tlicir children’s children let it 
fall to the bottom, forgotten and useless. 

Word-Makers or Chain-Makers ? 

In 1522 no one dreamed of long- 
range guns, or ships that could creep 
under water or fly in the air. In spite of 
its great strength the chain is worthless 
for the purpose it was made to serve. 

However much we spend on the 
weapons of war we cannot buy things 
that will last. The only way in which 
we can defend our homes against war 
is to work for peace. 

William Tyndale was translating the 
Bible and Thomas More had written 
Utopia when men trusted in the chain. 
Who did most for the safety and joy of 
English homes, then and for ever—the 
word-makers or the chain-makers ? We 
know that the peace thinkers did more 
than all the war thinkers. Let us range 
ourselves on the side of More and Tyn¬ 
dale. Let us think peace and make a 
link in the,chain of friendship which can 
never be out-of-date or left to rust at 
the bottom of the sea. Let us join the 
C.L.N. and help on the only sure defence 
the world can have against war. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

No letters should be sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should bo sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 

THE SPARROW AT THE 
WINDOW 
A Story From Paris 

The sparrow is not generally one of the 
most familiar birds except in great cities. 
Here -is an instance, however, where it 
became as friendly as the homely robin. 

A tired young sparrow appeared at 
the window of an Englishman’s house in 
Paris and was coaxed inside.- Soon it 
was eating crumbs and feeling at home. 
A son of the house made for it a card¬ 
board nesting-place, which it at once 
adopted as a bed. Next morning, 
however, it flew away as soon as the 
window was opened. 

" It’s gone,” said Tommy; " I wonder 
if it will come back.” " Not likely,” 
said his mother. But in the evening 
it returned and cheeped at the window, 
entered, and again was fed, and then 
retired to its cardboard bed. And 
now, no longer small and feeble but 
strong and healthy, the bird returns 
every evening after its day’s outing and 
knocks at the window for admittance 
to its adopted home. 


DOERS OF GOOD 
DEEDS 

Kindness is Blossoming 
in Blaina 

WHAT TO DO WITH OLD 
RUBBISH HEAPS 

South Wales has been suffering very 
sadly in recent years from unemploy¬ 
ment, but the common need lias drawn 
out much human kindness .to soften the 
hardship. 

We hear of one body of doers of good 
deeds who are known as the Blue 
Pilgrims, after the stylo of Bunyan’s 
characters, such as Pilgrim Help, Pilgrim 
Hope, Pilgrim Charity, and Pilgrim 
Benevolence. Many people know of 
their good deeds, done in various ways 
and various places. 

They minister to good taste' as well 
as to kindly helpfulness in practical 
ways. Recently, for instance, a Pilgrim’s 
Garden was opened at Blaina in Mon¬ 
mouthshire. It was once an unsightly 
refuse heap ; now it is beautiful. The 
District Council gave consent to the 
transformation, and goodwill and private 
generosity have done most of the rest. 
The unemployed helped for very slender 
reward. The seats and trees and flowers 
and the big gate were given in response 
to the Pilgrim spirit, and the place is 
constantly growing in beauty. 

The name of the garden is written 
on the ground in stones that arc kept 
whitened. In the future it will be a 
memorial of good feeling in a time of 
stress. Hearing the story of it the other 
day a little girl said: ,r I shall go into 
our garden and sec what I can bring.” 

Already it is a nesting-place for birds, 
and this year has had an example of a 
cuckoo’s egg in another bird’s nest. 

Public spirit, kindness, and fore¬ 
thought are evidently blossoming in 
Blaina from stern human want. 


I.L.O. AND S.A. 

The Danger That Lurks in Gold 

An extremely useful part of the work 
of the International Labour Office con¬ 
sists of visits to all parts of the world. 
A conference held in'Johannesburg last 
month was the result of one such visit to 
South Africa some time ago. It was 
a conference for international coopera¬ 
tion in fighting the deadly disease of 
silicosis, which attacks people who work 
in mines, in pottery-making, stone- 
working, and other occupations which fill 
the air with dust. 

The gold mines of South Africa, so 
rich for some, have been for others 
nothing less than death-traps, and for 
some long time the Government of the 
country has been giving close attention 
to it. By research, by legislation, and 
by a system of compensation it has 
done much to reduce tho number of 
victims and to mitigate the hardships 
involved.. The August conference of 
experts, in which specialists from Aus 
tralia, Canada, Germany, England, Italy, 
Holland, and America met those of 
South Africa, was an international effort 
to defeat this baffling disease. 


COLOUR OF THE ROAD 

Brighton and Leyton Borough Councils 
will not allow themselves to be dazzled 
by any such cry as that of Brighter 
London. They are taking steps to 
diminish the glare of streets in their 
boroughs. 

It docs not seem a very crying need, 
especially when autumn is coming on. 
There are too few outbursts of the Sun 
in heat waves to cause much incon¬ 
venience from the glare of concrete 
promenades or streets. 

Still, no improvement should be dis¬ 
couraged, and if the buff-coloured con¬ 
crete of the Borough Councils will do 
any good it will be welcome. 



CD 

ever absent, 

J y 

never late!' 

C HILDREN are healthy 
right through the 
winter if “ Ovaltine ” is 
their daily beverage. It builds 
up rich reserves of health 
and energy—thus enabling them 
to resist colds and epidemic, 
infections, and keeping them in 
glorious health in spite of 
unpleasant weather conditions. 

“Ovaltine” is as essential for 
school children as warm 
clothes and sound boots. 
During the growing years of 
childhood more nourishment 
is necessary than ordinary 
food contains. All day long the 
children are using up energy 
in spendthrift fashion—'and 
every ounce of energy spent 
has to be made good from 
nourishment. 

“Ovaltine” supplies the 
concentrated nourishment ex¬ 
tracted from Nature’s tonic 
foods—malt, milk and eggs— 
and builds up sturdy bodies 
and alert minds. “ Ovaltine ” 
children are quick at their 
lessons, fond of play, and as 
happy as the day is long. 

Instead of tea, plain milk or 
other beverages at or between 
meals, let your children drink 
delicious “ Ovaltine.” 

School Children must have 

OV/ILTINH 

*' TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 


Builds up Brains Nerve and Body 

Prices in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 

1 /3, 2/- and 3/9 per tin. 

P51S 
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For Tr ue Economy 

—another reason why 

Gibbs Dentifrice 


is the favourite family dentifrice 


Gibbs Dentifrice is inexpensive 
to buy—and it is long-lasting, 
Teeth are preserved in all their 
natural pearly beauty. And 
this is the truest economy. 
Knowing this, most men, most 
women, most children, use 
Gibbs Dentifrice. 

Gibbs—the British—Dentifrice 
dissolves and sweeps away all 
decay-causing deposits. The 
fragrant antiseptic foam pene¬ 
trates deeply into every crevice 
and cranny of the teeth. 

Buy a case of Gibbs Dentifrice 
to-day. 

Your teeth are Ivory Castles 
—defend them with 




Popular size ; Large size 1/-; DeLuxc 1/6; 
Refills lid. For those who prefer a paste, Gibbs 
Dental Cream—in Tubes 6d. and 1/*. 
(These prices do not apply in the Irish Free State) 



D. &. W. GIBBS, LTD., LONDON, E.l. 



THOUSANDS 
OF TEACHERS 
WANTED. 

The proposals now under con¬ 
sideration for raising tho 
School-leaving. Ago, when car¬ 
ried out, will mean that thou- 
I sands of oxtra teachers will bo 
required. Scizo tho opportunity. 
provided by the temporary delay in passing 
the new Education Bill, to equip yourself to 
fill one of the many well-paid positions that 
will be open to qualified men and women. 
CLOUGH’S i« the OLDEST, MOST PROGRESSIVE & 
MOST SUCCESSFUL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
- Do not go aimlessly from ono ill-paid posi¬ 
tion to another, but train now for a lucra¬ 
tive and safo profession or career. All 
Clough’s Courses aro bo well planned that tho 
student's timo and energy is -expended only 
in the most profitable manner. Thousands of 
Clough's students have been successfully 
(rained for tho 

TEACHING PROFESSION. CIVIL SERVICE, AND 
FOR BUSINESS CAREERS. 

You cannot afford to remain in a groove. 
Write now for one of thono valuable booklets 
which will bo sent PltKli. 

“ How to Become a Teacher.” 

“ Compact Guide to the Civil Service.” 
“ Succinct Guide to Matriculation.” 
MATRICULATION 

is a valuable examination, and Is an Indis- 
pensablo qualification for many of tho leading 
professions. It is particularly useful to those 
who wish to become Teachers. Clough's 
Correspondence College hns led thousands to 
success, and can do the same for you. 
HANDSOME MONEY PHIZES. BOOKS 
LOANED FREE. LOW PEES. NO 
IRRITATING EXTRAS. 

Write now : Mention “Children’s Newspaper 

CLOUGH’S London E.C.4. COLLEGE. 


Popular Wireless 


EVERY THURSDAY 


3d. 


The Childre?is Newspaper 


THE ZOO’S WHITE 
ELEPHANT 

TOO LAZY TO WORK 

Threats and Bribes That Had 
No Effect 

NURJAHAR IN DISGRACE 

Dy Our Zoo Correspondent 

Some months ago the Zoo had trouble 
with a young Burmese elephant Chang, 
who became so obstreperous and un- 
trainable that he had to be banished 
from the menagerie. Now once again 
the Zoo is displeased with one of its 
elephants, and this time the offender is 
Chang’s’ mother ; she refuses to work. 

This elephant, known originally as 
Burma and afterwards renamed Nur- 
jahar, has been in the Gardens for three 
years, but although she is a trained 
animal and was intended to fill the 
place of a riding elephant that died, 
never once during this time has she done 
a stroke of work. 

Mother and Son 

When she first arrived at the Zoo 
Nurjahar was not asked to earn her 
living by carrying passengers on her 
back, for she was accompanied by 
Cluing, and as he was then too young 
to lpolc after himself her maternal duties 
kept her fully occupied and made her 
too nervous to bo reliable. But nine 
months later the young elephant was 
well able to manage without his mother, 
so the Zoo sent for a mahout to separate 
Nurjahar and Chang and make the old 
elephant understand that it was her 
duty to part with her son and resume 
work. But Nurjahar would not listen 
to him, and as she was thought to be 
grieving over the separation she was 
allowed to go on strike. * 

This summer her services were badly 
needed, for the demand for elephant 
rides was great and there was plenty of 
work for another riding animal; so a 
mahout came to the Gardens to discuss 
the matter with Nurjahar. 

A Useless Lecture 

For weeks he lectured her in tho 
language she understands on the wicked¬ 
ness of not working for the food she 
cats, but neither prayers nor arguments 
made any impression on the lazy ele¬ 
phant. Nurjahar is determined not 
to work, and apparently nothing will 
induce, her to change her mind. 

As long as she is in her den she is 
docile and sweet-tempered, and she is 
always delighted to be petted and fed 
by the smallest Zoo visitors, but when 
taken out to be trained she changes 
completely. To place the howdali on 
her broad back is an impossibility,- and 
if the mahout climbs on her back and 
tries to ride her she becomes aggressive 
and dangerous. Sho employs every 
means to throw him and invariably 
succeeds ; then she gets ready to crush 
him, and unless he is quick he receives 
nasty injuries. 

Earning £500 a Year 

So Nurjahar is in disgrace. She is 
simply a show elephant, and the Zoo 
has use for so many riding elephants 
that it can hardly spare accommodation 
for Nurjahar, and she is regarded as a 
“ white elephant.” 

The Zoo’s riding elephants are hard¬ 
working animals, and though these mas¬ 
sive, patient creatures are expensive to 
purchase (a reliable riding elephant 
costs anything from ^500 to ^1000) they 
are a sound investment. Each earns 
about £500 a year and lias a well-earned 
reputation for docility and kindness. 
Never yet lias one disgraced herself 
while on duty, though from time to time 
one may have shown a tendency to go 
on strike and so needed a Future from 
an experienced mahout . . 


Ja Life of the Week 

A Man of Many Gifts 

Oliver Wendell Holmes died October 7,1894 

Sixty years ago the American Re¬ 
public had many more writers who were 
impressing the whole of the English- 
speaking world than those who arc 
writing with tho same effect today, 
though the American population is 
enormously greater; and the writers of 
that period are still read, as they deserve 
to be. One with a great variety of gifts 
was Oliver Wendell Holmes. His books 
remain as readable as ever they were. 

He was a doctor by profession. Born 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, August 29, 
1809, he was edu¬ 
cated at Harvard 
University, and he 
became a professor 
of anatomy and 
physiology there. 
His early writings on 
medical subjects 
were important, but 
earlier still he was 
known as a poet, 
with charming veins 
of tenderness and 
humour. It was, 
however, when he was about 48 that he 
began to write rambling, chatty essays 
that, with his poems, made him known 
on both sides of the Atlantic and will 
keep his memory green for centuries. 
There is nothing else in English litera¬ 
ture quite like them. 

At the Breakfast Table 

ITis success as a writer led him to dis¬ 
continue his medical practice, though he 
still lectured at the University. Later 
he cherished ambitions as a novelist, 
but his longer stories were less successful 
than the essays in which lie lightly 
touched on many topics. 

The essays, spread in their publication 
over 15 years, aro collected in three 
volumes, The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, The Professor at the Breakfast 
Table, and The Poet at the Breakfast 
Table. It is a boarding-house at which 
the Autocrat, the Professor, and the. 
Poet are, in succession, the leaders of 
the conversation. The people round 
the table are described, a mixed com¬ 
pany. The reader knows them all. 
The talk ranges over a great variety of 
subjects, commonplace, humorous, 
whimsical, and profound, but always 
very human. Character is sketched, 
lightly and charmingly, and gradually 
the relations between the boarders 
develop into a talc, which becomes as 
tender as life itself at its best, particu¬ 
larly in the Autocrat. 

■The end of it is one of the loveliest 
things in the world’s literature. 

His Poetry 

The poetry of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
is never planned on an ambitious scale. 
He knew that the brief perfect poem has 
the longest life. Some of his verses are 
frankly humorous. Many arc poems of 
friendship—anniversary celebrations. A 
few, such as The Chambered Nautilus, 
are exquisitely chiselled. 

His religion had a gracious breadth, 
as in that most noble hymn Lord of all 
being, throned afar. 

Holmes had a fine capacity for friend¬ 
ship. He was one of the most beloved in 
the circle of America’s greatest writers 
(Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier) 
and he lived to be, at 85, the last of the 
circle—“ The last leaf on the Tree," 
pictured by himself in a youthful poem 
in which humour and pathos were 
subtly interfused. 


Over a million oversea telephone calls 
were made last year. 

Osprey Found In Scotland 
A fine osprey, a bird thought to be 
extinct in Great Britain, has been found 
in Grantown. 

Litter Louts Fined 

Two boys have been fined 4s each 
for throwing nutshells about on 
Hampstead Heath. . 
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HANS SACHS 

The Meistersinger 

COBBLER OF NUREMBERG 
IN WAGNER’S MUSIC 

A writer has been speaking of 
Wagner’s famous Mcistersingers as 
having been drawn from the legends of 
medieval Germany. The story is neither 
medieval nor a legend. 

Hans Sachs of the opera was Hans 
Sachs of real life, a notable and delightful 
.figure of 16th-century Germany. He 
was born at Nuremberg in 1494. Pie 
was still in his prime when Shakespeare 
was born, and probably Shakespeare 
read translations of the songs and poems 
and tales the shoemaker of Nuremberg 
poured out year after year. 

He was a romantic figure. After 
serving his apprenticeship as a shoe¬ 
maker he wandered about Germany 
pursuing his calling and attaining the 
dear desire of his heart, which was to 
enjoy the company of the old master- 
singers, who in their homes and at their 
concerts were making the Germany of 
the day melodious with song. 

Akin to Burns and Bunyan 

On his return to Nuremberg Sachs 
settled down to work with handsome 
reward. There was in him something 
of Robert Burns and something of John 
Bunyan. Plis Bunyan strain rang out 
during the Reformation in a sort of 
Pilgrim’s Progress, an allegorical poem 
celebrating Martin Luther. 

Ilis kinship with Burns is displayedpn 
poems distinguished by hearty humour, 
sweetness of spirit, and unconquerable 
merriment. . Ho sings the lives and lot 
of tho common people, the happy lowly 
stock from which he himself had sprung, 
leaving us a picture of German life in 
which posterity has rejoiced. ‘ 

Genius and inspiration ho had not. 
but all that kindliness, generosity of 
spirit, and bubbling mirth which dis¬ 
tinguish him in the opera ho possessed 
in richest measure. 

Wagner well understood the life, 
character, and attainments of Hans 
Sachs when he set him to music. 

COMING DEATH OF 
THE TIP ? 

Something Too Good to 
Hope For 

It is reported from France that the 
High Commissioner for the Tourist In¬ 
dustry has determined, if possible, to 
abolish the tipping system in all its guises. 

If he succeeds he ought to offer 
himself as a candidate for the Presidency. 
His election would be certain. President 
Gaston Gerard, which is the High Com¬ 
missioner’s name, would have a popu¬ 
larity bcsiclc which that of President 
Hoover would bo a pale and petty thing. 
Americans, who are among the chief 
sufferers of the tipping system, would 
be among his chief admirers. 

M Gaston Gerard’s ideas arc such as 
all will endorse. The idea born in 
France of putting ten per cent on the 
bill instead of permitting tips has in • 
creased the hotel and restaurant charges 
by ten per cent; but, in spite of its suc¬ 
cess in some places, it has not always 
discouraged the waiter, the chambermaid, 
or the porter and messenger boy, from 
looking wistfully for a. tip as well. 

The Tourist High Commissioner sees 
that, ■ and all the rest of the tourist 
world feels it. He would have the 
taximan’s tips abolished, and those of 
the railway porter too. But what would 
the taximan say ? How would the 
porter take it ? Would they rather be 
men than slaves ? Would they rather 
have their dignity than the tip ? 

Whenever we hear of the deatli of tho 
tipping system we shall fear that the 
report has been greatly exaggerated. 
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A Hero of the Mine 


A s long as the Blakeburn Mine in 
British Columbia' is worked the 
name of Irving Ross, the Scottish miner 
who lost his life in an explosion there, 
will be remembered and honoured. 

After the explosion followed the spread 
of choke-damp, threatening the lives of 
all who were in the workings. Ross was 
an old and practised miner who knew 
the peril of the suffocating gas, and knew 
also the only way of preventing it from 
spreading. 

He collected twelve miners as they 
rushed out of the workings where the 
explosion had occurred and directed 
them to the top of an incline. There, 
locked together, they formed a barricade 
with what materials were at hand. It 
might stop the rolling fumes of the 
heavy gas from penetrating farther. 
Ross supervised the work of erecting it. 


He might himself have sought safety 
behind it. But that was not his way. 
He gave orders about sealing it, and 
they plunged downward through the 
darkness toward the lower levels to 
fetch others in. 

On his way he took off his coat and 
threw it down where refugees might see 
it. On it he hastily scrawled .directions 
for any who should come that way. 

Then Irving Ross went on. He never 
came back. The gas choked him and he 
was overcome on his errand of mercy. 

Such is the story the Blakeburn miners 
reconstructed of a deed of heroism when 
they came to search the mine for sur¬ 
vivors. There was but one, and Irving 
Ross had seemingly died in vain. 

Yet surely not in vain when such a 
story can be told of one who risked and 
sacrificed all for his fellow-men. 


Birds in a Hurricane 


T he great Duke of Wellington is stated 
to have once declared that our 
English climate was the best in the world. 

Many people are sceptical on this 
point, and we hear much, grumbling 
about the fickleness of the weather. 
We have, however, much to be thankful 
for, for we are spared the tortures of 
the extremes of heat and cold existing 
in. many countries, nor are our shores 
visited with tremendous hurricanes, 
causing the loss of thousands of lives 
and the destruction of our homes, such 
as that which recently devastated the 
island of Santo Domingo in the West 
Indies. We can glean some faint idea 
of the terrific fury of the winds from a 
vivid description of a passenger on board 
an American mail steamer which had to 
fight, against the tempest. 

At half-past one o’clock in the after¬ 
noon a violent wind sprung up as if 
by magic. Enormous waves struck the 
ship, which .quickly became a sort of 


haven of refuge for all kinds of sea birds 
flying for shelter, perching on the masts 
and deck houses and even trying to 
retain a holding on the portholes of 
the steamer. The poor birds appeared 
to be bewilderod by the furious battle 
with the raging wind. It was pitiable 
to watch the desperate efforts which they 
made to save themselves until finally, 
when their strength was exhausted, 
they were carried by the hurricane 
down among the angry waves. 

The wind gained in fury every minute 
and the big ship seemed to dance in 
the sea like a nutshell. Water poured 
in everywhere—by the doors, the port¬ 
holes, and battered decks. It wa's a 
terrifying ordeal arid everyone on board 
believed that the vessel could never 
survive the tempest; surely they must 
all perish engulfed by the mountainous 
seas. But by gradually getting out of 
the zone of the hurricane the good ship 
in due time arrived safely in port. 


Jacko Enjoys Himself 


M onkeyville was having a bad time. 

A gang of thieves were raiding 
the town, helping themselves to money 
and valuables till the whole population 
declared something must be done to put 
an end to it. 

Mother Jacko said she couldn't think 
what the police were about. 


There were plenty of people about the 
main entrance, but prowling round at 
the back lie noticed a little door under 
a dark archway. 

It was open. Jacko peeped in. There 
was not a soul about. Jacko stepped 
inside and pulled the door to after him. 
It shut with a click . . . 



The Mayor thanked him publicly 


” Police 1 " snorted Father Jacko. 
" They’re about as 'much use as'a door¬ 
mat. I should like to know what I pay 
taxes for.” 

” If the wretches were to break into 
the Town.Hall and get away with some 
of the silver,” remarked Mother Jacko, 
” perhaps the Mayor might, wake up.” 

"No fear of that,” said Adolphus ; 
“ it’s too carefully guarded.” 

“How?” asked .Jacko, suddenly 
interested. But nobody seemed to know. 

“ I guess:I could get in if I wanted 
to,” Jacko said thoughtfully. 

‘.‘ I wouldn’t advise you to try,” said 
Adolphus. 

But Jacko had got an idea. As soon 
as it was dark he made for the Town 
Hall and wandered round the building. 


A few minutes later the place was in an 
uproar. Somebody was shouting “ Help 1 
Thieves 1 Murder! They’ve emptied the 
safe and murdered the Mayor! ” 

It wasn’t quite as bad as that, though 
the safe was empty and the poor Mayor 
was gagged anduroped to his chair. 

They released him quickly and began 
a search for the thieves. 

They got them—for in slamming the 
little door Jacko had trapped them. 

. Jacko was the hero of the day. The 
Mayor presented him with a gold watch 
and thanked him publicly for his ser¬ 
vices to the town. 

The rascal enjoyed himself; but, as he 
confided in Chimp, he thought they 
might have thrown in a lunch to round 
the thing oil handsomely. 


SOLVE THIS 
PUZZLE 



AMD BECOME A MEMBER 
OF THE SUNNY JIM FORCE 

If you can do this puzzle, you can be elected to the Sunny Jim ‘FORCE,’ and 
wear the badge. Cut out the little pieces of the puzzle and arrange them like a jig¬ 
saw puzzle so as to make up a small picture of the packet in which the lovely, 
crispy flakes of “ FORCE ” arc packed. When you have fitted these pieces together, 
stick them all on a piece of cardboard and colour them with your paints the same as 
the “FORCE” packet is coloured. Then write your name and address on the 
back of the finished picture-puzzle and post it to Sunny Jim (Dept. C.P.l), 197, 
Great Portland Street, LONDON, W.l. Then I will send you the badge of the 
Sunny Jim ‘ Force.’ 


If Mother has not a packet of 
“ FORCE ” in the house for you to 
copy, I expect she will get you one 
if you ask her nicely. Then you 
can have the delicious, crunchy 
flakes for breakfast, with milk. 



This is a picture of the Badge 
that only Members of the Sunny 
Jim FORCE may wear. If you 
see anyone wearing it, you will 
know he is a Member, and you can 
„ greet him as a fellow “ Forceater.” 


a 


Empire 

Produce 


FORCE 

WHEAT—MALTED, FLAKED and TOASTED 




Made in 
Canada 


“HELP! HELP!” 

Left-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions. Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, or money for Country 
Holidays for poor children, are urgently needed to 
help the ** poor *’ passing through our hands. Any¬ 
thing will bo gratefully received by 
LEWIS II. BURTT, Secretary, 

Ho xton Market Christian Missi on, N.l. 
BBHBii President — Walter Scoles, Esq. HBI 

T/'NITTING WOOlIjUNDLES, ijlb. 5/6, 

3 lbs. 10/9. Excellent for Jumpers, Socks, etc. 
Navy, 3/10 lb. Superior Mixtures, 4/11 lb., post free. 
PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/112 to 25/11 yard. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Cottons, Blankets, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure, 

NEARLY 6o YEARS* REPUTATION . 

WELLINGTON 
SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 



EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C, DEPT. 


CUT THIS OUT 


CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. 


VALUE 3d. 


Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (nnd 2d stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119. Fleet Street, 
E.O.4. By return you will receive a haudsome Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib 
(Fine. Medium or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4/-. 
cr with 5 coupons only 2/0. De Luxe Model. 2/• extra. 



Brazils 


mm 
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THE GREEN 

What Has Happened Beforo 

Anthony Richardson, .travelling up to 
London at the end of the school term, finds 
himself facing a pretty girl named Felicity 
and her uncle, Mr. Josiah Cartwright. 

Felicity is in trouble and, unknown to her 
uncle, appeals to Anthony to help her. The 
trouble is concerned with the will of an old friend 
and his disinherited nephew, Edgar Speers. 

CHAPTER 3 
The Secret 

;! Ves, I know what gives Edgar Speers a 

* hold over my uncle," repeated Felicity, 
searching Tony’s face as she spoke. " If I 
tell you what it is, remember I'm putting in 
your hands the honour of a good and honest 
man who can't defend himself.” 

“ If hois all you say,” returned Tony seri¬ 
ously," you can be sure I won't let him down.” 
He thought she referred to her uncle. 

“ I told you that our. friend was over 
ninety and that he was sometimes a little 
childish,” said the girl, plunging at once 
into her story, as though convinced that 
Tony was to be trusted. "Bright things 
attracted him, and sometimes he—he took 
them. Ho didn’t mean the least harm. I 
had a little paste brooch that I used to 
fasten my scarf. One day he reached out 
and took it off, chuckling, and said : 

* I think I'll have this, Felicity.’ He hid 
it, and brought it out sometimes to make it 
sparkle. One day, to our concern, wo found 
him gone. The next day he had returned, 
and explained that ho had been to London 
to visit an old friend. As ho had got back 
all right we didn’t think much about it, 
though afterwards wo spent still more time 
with him. He was so alone, you see, and 
sometimes he seemed a little queer.” 

" Hadn't ho any servants ? " asked Tony. 

" Only his man; andliis man, I’m afraid, 
was in the pay of the nephew. Wo didn’t 
know this till later. When Mr Speers told 
Uncle about his will Uncle tried very hard 
to persuade him not to leave his nephew- 
altogether out of it, but the old man told him 
such dreadful things of the way the nephew 
spent every penny ho got that in the end 
Uncle realised that the money (his orphan’s 
money, as he called it) would only bo spent 
in more evil if it wore given to Edgar 
Speers. So ho agreed to accept it, and the 
old man, chuckling, said: ‘ So much for 
your orphans, Josiah, my philanthropic 
friend. I knew you wouldn't spend a penny 
of my fortune on yourself or Felicity, so 
I've got her a little legacy all her own. A 
pretty thing. Oh, a very pretty thing, and 
it didn’t cost me a cent.' 

" Then he unlocked a safe beside his bed 
and took out an object covered in silk 
paper. This ho unwrapped, and we saw a 
most marvellous gold cup set with jewels. 
Uncle recognised it at once, and told me 
later that it was one of the most valuable 
things of its kind in the world, attributed to 
Benvenuto Cellini, and worth thousands of 
pounds.” 

" What a present I ” murmured Tony. 

Tony was hardly aware of what he was 
saying, for his mind was busily trying to 
remember where he had last heard of such 
a cup. Hadn't there been a lot about some¬ 
thing'of the sort in the papers a year or so 
back ? Belonging to the Countess of some¬ 
thing. lie had it. That cup had been stolen 
and was never traced. Tony looked at 
Felicity curiously. She nodded sadljq read¬ 
ing his thought. 

1 “ You can imagine our dismay," she said. 
“ We both remembered the day Mr Speers 
had gone up to London. It was at that time 
the cup disappeared. We don’t know to this 
day how he did ijy.but of .this we are both 
absolutely convinced—our old friend was 
perfectly innocent of any wrong intention. 
He took it just as he had taken my paste 
brooch, because its sparkle pleased him, and 
without any idea of its'valuc. 

“ Uncle and I didn’t know what to do. 
We persuaded our friend to put the cup back 
into the safe, and discussed between our¬ 
selves all the ways wo could think of for 
getting it back to its rightful owner without 
subjecting our dying friend to interviews 
that might trouble him. Uncle was con¬ 
vinced that lie need only' take it back to the 
countess, and explain quietly what had hap¬ 
pened, to make everything all right. The 
difficulty was to get possession of the cup, 
for the old man would not let it out of his 
sight, and we dared not risk worrying him 
in his fragile state of health. 

“ But that night Mr Speers died,” said 
Felicity after a pause. 

" That straightened everything out, 
didn’t it ? ” remarked Tony. " As lie was 
leaving the cup to you you had only to take 
it back to the Countess what’s her name ? ” 


p\ /"S D Serial Story by 

John Halden 

" I told you Mr Edgar Speers was 
present at the reading of the will,” said 
Felicity? slowly. “ The cup was not -men¬ 
tioned except indirectly?. Our friend had 
written: ‘ To my little pal Felicity I leave 
the contents of my safe.’." 

“ Well ?_” 

“ The safe was opened and it ivas empty," 
said Felicity. 

“ The nephew 1 ” gasped Tony. 

" We didn’t think of him at first, but we 
did remember that Mr Specrs’s manservant 
had left that morning quite hurriedly. 
We believe now that he took the cup to Mr 
F.dgar Speers' in town, for the following 
morning Uncle had an unsigned letter. It 
read ; ' I have in my possession two things 
which I believe will interest you. The 
first object, which is ancient and very? 
valuable, I intend to turn over to the police 
with full details of its recent history. I am 
sure you would not like to be known as the 
confederate of a thief-——’ " 

" My hat 1 " said Tony. " Of course it 
could be made to look as if you two were in 
league with the old chap 1 ” 

" He had it all thought out," said Felicity?, 
" He went on to tell Uncle that the second 
object in his possession was a subsequent 
will, made by the millionaire some three 
years ago, leaving all his property? to his 
nephew Edgar Speers." 

” Another little forgery?,” remarked Tony?. 
“ I wouldn’t let that worry? you." 

" Of course we knew Mr Speers never had 
made a will subsequent to that disinheriting 
his nephew, and I don’t suppose it would be 
hard to prove. The nephew knew it too, and 
knew that the only? hope of getting the 
forged will accepted was in Uncle’s promising 
not to contest it.” 

"The plot grows clear before my eyes,” 
said Tony. " Our pleasing specimen, of a 
nephew thinks that by .threatening to expose 
his benefactor as a criminal (and incidentally 
your uncle as well) he can collar the fortune. 
Especially as, with you out of the way, he 
is the obvious heir, Still, he’s banking 
rather heavily on your uncle's loyalty." 

" Not too much, as it happens,” returned 
the girl proudly. “ Uncle is broken-hearted 
at the thought that his orphanage may cease 
to bo a possibility, but he is determined 
that his friend's name shall not be smirched. 
Ho is determined to make restitution on 
his behalf, but quietly, having got the 
owner’s promise never to let the' world know 
what really happened to the famous cup." 

" Would he really give up his claim to 
the fortune for that ? ” asked Tony. “ I 
call that sporting, but it seems a shame.” 

" Uncle is going to try first what an 
appeal to the nephew’s better nature will 
do,"' said Felicity, " and that’s why I’m 
so worried. Uncle transfers his own 
goodness to other people ; but I don’t. I 
haven’t enough to spare, I’m afraid. I 
don’t honestly think that wicked man has 
a better' nature. Uncle is going to meet 
him at midnight tonight in a place called 
Dead Cat Alley, near Limeliouse, and I’m 
terribly afraid of what might happen to 
him there with no one to protect him." 

" Better give the police a private tip 
where he is going,” suggested Tony. “ It 
sounds a sinister address.” 

“ Uncle absolutely refuses. He says there 
is 'no danger ; but I am terrified for him. 
You see, Uncle is the only adult who could 
prove that the will is forged. If he were 

got out of the way--” 

. Tony suddenly became serious. 

" Look here. Felicity—may I call you 
that ?—as your uncle .won’t have, official 
protection, suppose I shadow him to Dead 
Cat Alley tonight, and just hang about to 
see that lie comes away all right. No doubt 
he will,' but if it came to any sort of bother 
I’ve a fairly useful pair of fists.” 

Felicity drew a deep breath of relief. 

" Would you ? ” she said gratefully— 
and started at hearing her name called. 
Her uncle had come into the corridor in 
Search of her. 

CHAPTER 4 . 

Dead Cat Alley 

" UoMi; down and meet him,” said 
Felicity hastily, as she led the way 
down the corridor of the train toward her 
uncle. “ But first tell me your name.” 

Anthony told her, wondering if the old 
gentleman would think it strange that his 
niece should have been found deep in con¬ 
versation with a stranger. Apparently he 
did not, for he greeted Tony with a friendly 
smile. The boy was later to learn that 
Josiah Cartwright thought of all men as his 
brothers and considered introductions as 
obviously unnecessary in the family circle. 


It was not long before Anthony had told 
the friendly old man of the misfortune to 
his holiday plans, and had agreed to his 
suggestion that he should take a room in 
the small hotel near the museum to which 
Mr Cartwright and his niece were going. 

" It will' be a pleasure to have two 
children instead of one under my wing," 
said the old gentleman. “ Will you believe 
that it is ten years since I was last in 
London ? Felicity and I are quite country 
cousins. We had thought of visiting the 
museums and picture galleries, and, perhaps, 
if you are both good children, I will take 
you to a theatre one evening. What do you 
think of that 1 ” 

The old man’s delight was so infectious 
that Tony found himself becoming really 
excited at the thought of the coming holidays 
though as a usual thing he reckoned himself 
rather a man of the world, having been 
many times in London. He decided to look 
out some especially interesting play, and 
ask Mr Cartwright and his niece to allow 
him to be their host for one evening. It 
would cut heavily into his Christmas 
money, but what fun it would bo to give 
these gentle people pleasure 1 He wondered 
if an S.O.S, to his family at Cannes would 
bring "a response in time. 

They decided, on .arriving at the hotel, 
to do nothing more that night, and Felicity 
looked at her. new friend significantly when 
the old man bade them sleep .well, as he 
intended to do. When she had gone to her 
room Tony lingered a moment before the 
old gentleman’s door, half resolved to put it 
to him frankly that lie knew the dangerous 
mission on which he intended to embark 
that night, and ask the older man to let 
him, Tony, accompany him openly. 

His promise to Felicity restrained him. 
lie remembered that her uncle, although 
frank to expansivcncss on all other topics, 
had said nothing at all about his real reason 
for being in London nor of his intended 
excursion that night. Tony felt that ho 
would only be forbidden to interfere, and 
ho agreed with Felicity that the danger’ 
was far greater than her uncle suspected. 

“ No; for tonight I’m Tony the Unwanted 
Watchdog,” he decided, as he took a scat 
in the writing-room’, where he could get a 
good view of the outer door of the hotel. 
It was now half-past ten, and he supposed 
the old gentleman would not long delay 
setting forth. 

Very, soon Mr Cartwright went through 
the revolving doors so quietly that Tony 
almost missed seeing him. He started up, 
caught up his cap and muffler, anil hurried 
out just in time to see the other hopping 
with surprising agility on an eastbonnil bus. 

Tony ran for it, noting with relief as 
he ran that Mr Cartwright had gone on top. 
So Tony took a scat below, in such a 
position that ho could watch everyone who 
got off. 

Half an hour later I 10 was obliged to dig 
his face into his muffler hurriedly, however, 
for the old gentleman had come down and 
was talking in his friendly way to the 
conductor. 

“ Do you know of a place in this vicinity 
called Dead Cat Alley, my friend ? ” he asked. 

“ Never heard of it, sir,” returned the 
conductor. 

" Well, no matter." It must be somewhere 
near.” 

" I’d? ask a policeman if I were you, sir,” 
suggested' the other. 

” Hm 1 Yes.” Tony noted the hesita¬ 
tion in the man’s voice. " No doubt I shall 
be able to find it for myself.” 

He left the bus and Tony followed at a 
safe distance. He saw the other stop a 
ragged small boy, pat his head and 
apparently put a question to him, for the 
boy pointed and the old gentleman set off 
at a quick pace. 

Tony followed, and shortly found himself 
in as unsavoury a little cul dc sac as he could 
have imagined. On each side were tumble- 
down houses, all perfectly dark and per¬ 
fectly silent. A furtive cat crawled over a 
heap of refuse in and out dgain of the 
feeble light cast by the only street lamp. 

And, to his dismay, Tony had lost sight 
of the old man. One of those dark doors 
must have opened silently and taken him in, 

“ Instead of the faithful watchdog I’m 
the bloodhound that lost the scent," he 
said to himself with chagrin as lie stepped 
irresolutely at the entrance to the alley. 
“ lie can’t have gone through, for it’s a 
blind alley,” he decided. " Therefore lie 
must be here. Nothing for it but to wait 
for a clue.”. . 

The clue was not long in coming. Sud¬ 
denly from one of the dark houses—it 
stood out from the others on account of its 
green door—there was the sound of crashing 
glass, and a single cry of “ Help 1.” It was 
the old gentleman’s voice, and Tony, with¬ 
out an instant’s hesitation, ran toward it. 

TO BE CONTINUED 



OAN likes Quaker Puffed 


J Wheat so much, she is 
determined to try Puffed 
Rice now. So Mother, 
please fill in the coupon and 
take it to your grocer. 

When you buy your packet 
of Puffed Wheat your grocer 
will give you free in exchange 
for your coupon a packet of 
Puffed Rice. 

Children love Quaker 
puffed grains. Puffed Wheat 
contains all the richness of 
the entire wheat grain —• 
“puffing” releases all the 
protein, carbohydrate and 
mineral, promoting perfect 
digestion. Puffed Rice is 
substantial energy food. 
They arc both ready to 
serve. 

So Joan is right—she 
knows what is good. 

-- ,CUT HERE— ») 

Take this COUPON to your grocer 
This is to certify that my grocer has given 
me a full-sized packet of both Quaker Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice for 8d.—the price of 
a single packet. I have not used a similar 
coupon before. 

Name.... 

Address. 


To the Grocer 

On receipt of this coupon with name and 
address of customer filled in we will send you 
8d., the full retail price of packet you gave 
as per our offer. Dept. 17 , Quaker Oats Ltd., 
11 Finsbury Square, 
t? 1 .7J.9HL.' 'A London, li.C. 2 .' 


A PACKET OF 
EACH FOR THE 
PRICE OF ONE 1 

Guaranteed by 
Quaker Oats Ltd. 

This offer is only 
applicable to the 
U.K. and Irish 
Free State, 
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Soap, not swords, 
won the day 
for the 

Lady with the Lamp 



It was in the Crimean War. 

Our soldiers were being attacked 
as fiercely by illness as by the 
enemy. They were weak with 
wounds and disease. Then 
Florence Nightingale came to 
the hospital. “ The strongest will 
be wanted at the ■wash-tub she 
said. 

This great lady knew that the 
first rule of health is cleanliness. 


She saved countless lives by her 
insistence on cleanliness. 

That is why it isn’t just silly for 
you to try to remember the Life¬ 
buoy Habit. Wash before meals 
and bath daily with Lifebuoy. 
You, too, will help to win a war 
— the war against illness. 

Always use Lifebuoy Soap, with 
its specially health-giving anti¬ 
septic lather. 


Get 


the 


LIFEBUOY HABIT 


t 499*197 



All about the folk 

of the Wild 

Here is a fascinating book for the boy who loves the 
great outdoors. It tells all about the wonders of Bird 
and Animal Life and is profusely illustrated with 
remarkable Action photographs. There are also two 
beautiful coloured plates by well-known artists. If 
you want a useful present make sure you get this 
wonderful book. 

TheNewNATURE BOOK 


At all Newsagents and Booksellers. 


6/- net. 


EAST END MISSION 

provides 52,000 Free Breakfasts each' winter for hun¬ 
gry little children. Employs five lady doctors (wholo 
time), ministering to. tho sick poor.... rrovides special 
cinema Entertainment lor children every night {average 
attendance 1,000). Conducts eight grpat Mission Mcct- 
. ings for poor children every week, and scores of organis¬ 
ations for young people. Stepney is London’s most over, 
crowded and poorest Borough,—Contributions, greatly 
needed, thankfully acknowledged by Rev. F. W. 
Chv.dleigh* : East. End Mission, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, London, E.l. 






i 
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Under uiear 


The trustwortlui make 
for children and grown-ups 





THE MAGIC DROP 



INHALANT? 


Let it Charm Away Your Cold 

Put a drop of “ Vapex” on your hand¬ 
kerchief. Breathe the germ-killing vapour 

.Notice how it becomes stronger and 

stronger as you inhale. It acts like a charm, 
clearing the head, liberating the passages of 
nose and throat, destroying the infection 
which is the real cause of the cold. 
Breathe ever-increasing relief with each 
breath you take. 


NEGLECTED COLDS ARE DANGEROUS 

Never neglect a cold. It is always dangerous. 
Colds are caused by infections of the nose 
and throat, which may spread rapidly and 
grip the wholet-system. A single germ, 
neglected, may become many million by 
this time to-morrow. Deal with your cold 
immediately the first symptoms appear— 
before the infection becomes dangerous. 


HOW “VAPEX” ACTS 

Use “Vapex” at once. It penetrates all 
the complicated passages beyond the reach 
of any liquid medicine. It kills the germs 
and acts like a gentle stimulant to the whole 
respiratory system. You can literally feel 
it charming away your cold by the swiftest, 
most effective method ever known. 

Of Chemists, 21- and 3U per bottle 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for Us a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

October' 4, 1930 * ’ Every Thursday, 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6 d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

The School Badge Puzzle 

A number of girls were requiring 
new school badges, and so 
they asked the eldest girl to buy 
them from the local dealer who 
supplied their school colours and 
so on.- The bill came to six 
‘shillings and eightpence three- 
farthings. 

S The badges were all the same 
price. Wliat was the price of 
each and how many were bought ? 

Answer next week 


fcl On Parle Francois 



Uue egliso La carotlo Lb tonneau 


fls vont !i l’t'glise le dimanche. 
L’dne adore les carottes, dit-on. 
Qu’y a-t-il done dans ce tonneau ? 

Where It Comes From 
Cochineal. The dried bodies of 
an insect give us cochineal. The 
creature was _ first discovered in 
Central America, but now the most 
important place for its cultivation 
is the Canary Islands. 

The insects live on cactus plants, 
and at certain times in the year 
they are brushed off into bags, 
dried, and ground up. When dried 
the biggest of these insects are 
about a fifth of an inch in length. 

What Am I ? 

TVI'Y first is in tempest but not in 
m storm, 

My second’s in flower but not in 
conn, 

My third is in village but: not in 
town, 

My fourth is in puppet but not in 
clown, 

My fifth is in harbour but not in 
1 dock, 

My sixtli is in seashore but not in 
,rock, 

My .seventh’s in nothing but not 
in all, 

Aly eighth is in tennis but not in 
ball. 

My whole is a creature of India’s 
clime, 

A worker for man since earliest 

time. Answer next week 

Is Your Name Tate ? 

T IIIS surname .may have either 
of two origins. It may be a 
corrupted spelling of the French 
.tSte, a head, and may have been 
given originally as a nickname to 
some man with a large head; or 
it may be from the Old Norman 
word, teitr, meaning merry, a 
description of the original an¬ 
cestor of the present-day Tates 
and Taits. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Venus 
and Saturn are in the South- 
West. Jupiter 
and Mars are in 
the East before 
midnight. In 
the " morning 
Jupiter and 
Mars are in the 
South, a n'cl 
Mercury is in 
the East. The picture shows the 
Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 7 pan. on Tuesday, 
October 7 . 

Think About This ' 

gE VF.N pack-mules . were climb¬ 
ing a narrow, rocky path in 
Mexico. ‘ They were in single file 
and close together, heads almost 
touching the tails of the mules in 
front. How many of the mules 
were able to sav “ I can see your 
tail but you can’t see mine ” ? 

Answer next week 

Daddy Longlegs 

jjaddy Longlegs, or, to give its 
proper name, the cranefiy, 
which has been seen in unusually 
large numbers this autumn, is not 
ciuite the harmless creature that 
ft appears to be. "As a tty its 
quaint dancing movements are 
often amusing, hut actually the 
creature" is an enemy. The fe¬ 
male has a wonderful ovipositor 
with which she drills a hole in the 
ground and through which the 


eggs are made to descend. The 
eggs are hatched underground and 
the grubs which come from them, 
known" as leather-jackets, are 
among the worst foes , of the 
gardener. They must eat, and 
they proceed to devour whatever 
roots they come across, thus often 
ruining fine lawns, valuable plants 
in the fiower-border, and crops 
such as turnips, carrots, and so on. 

Sea Salt 

IT lias been stated that if all 
the sea water in the world 
evaporated the beds of the oceans 
would he left covered with a layer 
of salt 170 feet deep. 1 

The water of the Dead Sea 
contains about 25 per cent of salt. 
If an ordinary salt-water fish were 
put into the Dead Sea it would 
immediately die- i • 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Diagonal Acrostic 

Port u g 11 e s c 
Copenhagen 
Burled Fishes caRperiters 
Skate, her- p e 11 T a g o n a 1 

ring, trout, S e .b a S t o p 0 1 

., „ disscMbled 

pike, sole, Guadeloupe 
whale Canterbury 

mar g u e r i T e 
W hi t c 1| u r c II 
Picture Puzzle Word Square 

sPAuner, giRL, GOVE 
dIAl, hamMEr, OPEN 
paiNT—PAR- VELD. 
LIAMENT. ENDS 


DI MERRYMAN 

Level 

Toan : Am I as tall as you are, 
J Auntie? 

Auntie : No, dear ; ,your head 
only reaches to my waist. 

Joan : Well, I’m as short as 
you are, for my feet reach down 
as far as yours. 

Progress 

Yisitor : Is this place healthy ? 

Native: I should say it is. 
Why, I couldn’t walk when I 
carrie here. " 

Visitor: You seem fit enough 
now. What was your trouble, 
rheumatism ? 

Native : No; but I was only 
three months old when my parents 
moved here. " 

Safety Last 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

There are 49 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next week.- 



Reading Across, : 1. That which produces belief. 5. An oration. 
10. Steamship.* 12. Within. 13. That which foretells. 15. Land 
surrounded by, water. 17. To terrify. 18. Paid.* 19. A pronoun. 
20. Father’s sister.! 22. Royal Society.* 23. Rests. 25. In truth. 
20. You and me. 28. Requests. 29. Royal Engineers.* 30." Victoria 
Regina.* 31. Pertaining to fairies! 34. Formerly. 35. Knotted. 
37. Exist. 38. New Testament* 39. A knocker. 40. Twelve. 

Reading Down. j1. A cavity. 2. Royal Navy'.* 3. Opera.* 4. To 
cherish. 5. A celestial body. 6 . To influence by argument. 7.‘Compass 
point.* 8 . French for and. 9. Conceals. 10. Slides. 11. Places in 
position. 14. Roman Catholic.* 16. Appears before, the flower. 
18. Performed. 20. Regarding. 21. At no time. 24. To add to. 
25. The commonest metal. 27. To wither. 311 A dandy. 32. Right.* 
33. To" encage. 35. Notary-Public.* 30. To complete. 37. To have 
r eal state." 



And flies oft coirie buzzing my 
• way.” 

Now well fed and contented he 
feels, ' 

And he hasn’t to wait for his 
meals, 

For the flies of his notice catch 
sight, 

And, suspecting no danger, alight. 

Fixed 

tins was the third time they had 
. . been;introduced. - 
“ Ah, now let me see,” said 
the haughty one patronisingly. 
“ Haven’t I seen your face some¬ 
where before ? ” 

“ Quite likely,” was the reply. 
“ That’s where I always wear it.” 

The Chestnut 

tuc funny man was not a huge 
success. . His jokes had 
scarcely raised a laugh, but lie 
tried just one more. When that 
was received coldly he added, 
as he thought to himself, “ I 
suppose they'll laugh at that next 
year.” 

“ No,” said a man sitting in 
front who had heard the remark ; 
“ but we did when we heard it 
last year.”. 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


© 


'T’o build bridges was John’s 
great ambition. lie 
would spend hours with a 
box of bricks, just building. 

This wish to build bridges 
was not so strango,: because 
John’s father was a bridge 
builder too. It was from his 
bridges that the money came 
to buy bricks for John. 

“ If only I can get the 
contract for this new bridge 
in India. I will buy you the 
largest box of bricks that 
was ever made,” said John’s 
father one day as lie watched 
John building, 

“ Tell me about the river, 
Daddy, and how you arc 
going to build over it.” 

So John’s, daddy took the 
bricks and explained liow the 
bridge would be built, and 
John listened eagerly. 


“ The inspectors arc com¬ 
ing tomorrow to see my 
model,” Daddy' told him one 



He spent hours building 

day at breakfast. “ This 
will be a wonderful .clear¬ 
ing-up day'." 

Daddy was so busy that he 
never left the workshop all 
day, even for meals. But lie 
must have dropped a lighted 


© The 

match somewhere so that it 
smouldered, for in the middle 
of the night there was a glare 
in the sky which woke the 
household up. The workshop 
was on fire ! Quickly came 
the engines and the fire was 
put out, but not before the 
model was ruined. 

And so when the inspectors 
arrived there was nothing to 
be done except to show them 
all that was left of liis model 
of the bridge. 

“ It isn’t much,” Daddy 
said grimly as he led the way 
to tlic workshop. 

But he startod back as lie 
opened the door, for there on 
the charred tabic was the 
model of a bridge—not at all 
like his model, it was true, 
but a very good model, and 
one of tlic inspectors asked 


Bridge Builder 

in a surprised voice : “ Who 
made this ? ” 

“ I did,” said John in a 
very small voice. " I thought 
perhaps my 7 model would do 
nearly as well as Daddy’s. 
What do y'ou think ? ” 

Tile inspectors leaned over 
flie model, touched this brick 
and moved that one, until 
the chief of them turned to 
John and said : 

“ When your daddy has 
added his experience of bridge 
building to this little model 
we will accept it to cross our 
river. Aly boy, when you 
grow up arid learn the tech¬ 
nical part you should be a 
very fine bridge builder.” 

“ Ilooray I ” cried John, 
and, being a very young 
bridge builder, ho turned a 
somersault. 



The Kolynos Kiddies, 

Called Colin and Kate, 

Love swinging about on 
Tho slde-Garden gate. 

The folks who pass by say : 

“ What teeth, strong and white 1 ” 
They reply : “ WE use Kolynos, 
Morning and night I ” 

Everyone notices and admires good 
teeth: and it’s so easy for every 
child to have them. Ilalf-an-inch 
of Kolynos on a firm, dry brush 
is enough for each occasion and 
gives a lovely foam. It keeps the 
teeth clean and white, strengthens 
tho gums, makes tho mouth tasto 
and feel nice and sweet. 



©ENTAIL ©REAS! 

Test Kolynos free Sond a cord to-day to 
Kolynos (Dept. ly A), Chonies Streot, London, 
W.C.l, giving your namo and addross. You 
will rocoivo a froe samplo by roturn of post. 
All dentists recommend Koltinos; event Chemist setts it. 


K 





When you awake does 
your throat feel constricted 
or parched? ■ That is a' 
sign of “morning mouth/* 
An “Allenburys" Pastille 
sucked immediately on 
waking brings a sweet 
cleanness to the mouth 
and a contented throat. 
The juice of fresh ripe 
black currants,together with 
pure glycerine, make them 
so delightfully refreshing. 




JteimSTILIB 


8d. and 1/3 per box from chemists 
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Inland and Abroad, 11s a year; 5s 6d for six months. It can also bo obtained (with My Magazine) from the Solo Agents for Australia and New Zealand: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch Ltd.: and for South Africa : Central News 
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